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YOU BE THE JUDGE 
"Text That Talks” As Your Textbook Has lt 


Eodem die castra promovit et milbus passuum sex 
a Caesaris castris sub monte consedit. Postridie eius 
diei praeter castra Caesaris suas copias traduxit et 
milibus passuum duobus ultra eum castra fecit eo 
consilio, ut frumento commeatuque qui ex Sequanis et 
Haeduis supportaretur Caesarem intercluderet. Ex eo 
die dies continuos, quinque Caesar pro castris suas 
copias produx:t et aciem instructam habuit, ut, si vellet 
Ariovistus proelio contendere, ei potestas non deesset. 
Ariovistus his omnibus diebus exercitum castris con- 
tinuit, equestri proelio cotidie contendit. 

Genus hoc eral pugnae quo se Germani exercuerant, 
Equitum milia erant sex, totidem numero pedites velo- 
cissimi ac fortissimi, quos ex omni copia singuli singu- - 
los suae salutis causa delegerant; cum his in proeliis 
versabantur. Ad eos se equites recipiebant. 

TUTOR reading filmstrips, vocabularies and tests, will 
give your students new insight into the linguistic 
patterns of the Latin language. They take the boredom 
out of mental work and offer superior motivation to 
your students. For sight reading, memory work, gram- 
mar, vocabulary, they are a valuable help to comple- 
ment any textbook. Group attention is concentrated 
on single points under complete teacher control. Good 
reading habits and correct eye movements are a 
natural outcome if you use filmstrips as a daily rou- 
tine. There are 70 frames to each filmstrip. ‘Text 
That Talks”’ filmstrips are currently in use in over 
two thousand schools. 

Send for your free filmstrip manual, and lists of film- 
strips and drill records. 


from the workshop of Richard H. Walker 
Tutor That Never Tires, Inc. 
Bronxville, N.Y. 
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Jenkins These two books not only teach Latin clearly and inter- 
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6 selected titles for Classical Journal readers 


SOCRATES 
By A. E. Taylor. The best short study of the life and thought 
of Socrates. 65c 


FIVE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES 


Translated by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. The Birds, The 
Frogs, The Clouds, The Wasps, Lysistrata. 95c 


GREEK TRAGEDY 
By H. D. F. Kitto. The first American publication of this bril- 
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FIVE STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION 


By Gilbert Murray. A classic study of religion from the 
earliest mythical forms to the triumph of Christianity. 95c 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL 


This new verse translation by C. Day Lewis is an exciting and 
readable version of one of the great epics in Western literature. 
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THREE GREEK ROMANCES 


Translated by Moses Hadas. New translations of Daphnis and 
Chloe, An Ephesian Tale, and The Hunters of Euboea, the best 


examples of the earliest forms of prose fiction. 65¢ 


See the entire Doubleday Anchor Book line at your bookstore, 
or write for complete list to: 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 
575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE 


TEACHERS 


SCRAPBOOK 


Edited by Grace L. Beede 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE: 


OWA City was a Mecca for classicists in 
1955 when the American Classical League 

held its eighth annual Latin Institute at 
the State University of Iowa, June 23-26;! 
followed by the Iowa Latin Workshop on 
the theme, ‘‘Latin at Work,’’ June 28-July 
16; and the Special Conference on ‘‘What 
Needs To Be Done?” held on June 27, at 
the Iowa Center for Continuation Study. 

The Department of Classics at the State 
University of Iowa sponsored this special 
one-day conference on the subject of ‘‘What 
Needs To Be Done?” in the belief that our 
problems are large enough and urgent 
enough to warrant repeated discussion. 
Every profession can profit from a stock- 
taking: a periodical survey of its present 
situation and its most pressing problems. 
It was the purpose of the Conference to 
examine the most urgent needs of the Latin 
teaching profession in America—specifical- 
ly in Anerican high schools—today. Some 
of these needs are obvious: the need for 
more Latin teachers; the need felt by pres- 
ent Latin teachers for better contact with 
each other, with their colleagues in the uni- 
versities, and with various potential sources 
of support; need for new teaching mate- 
rials, or easier access to them. Explora- 
tion was made of other, less apparent needs, 
and of whether Latin teachers themselves 
felt that no existing organization or pro- 
gram quite does justice to them. The dis- 
cussion was brief, realistic, and down-to- 
earth, in the hope that ideas might emerge 
that would lead to concrete action. 

Van L. Johnson, President, American 
Classical League, presided at the first gen- 
eral session, at which a panel presented 
a “Survey of Present Resources and Ac- 
tivities.’’ Speaking on the topic, ‘‘The Uni- 
versities,’’ Clyde Murley, Northwestern 
University, editor of THE CLAssIcaL JoURNAL, 
advocated a liberal, humane, and co-ordi- 
nated classical program, rather than one of 
detached specialization, a program that 
would provide moral encouragement as well 
as instruction. With balanced knowledge as 
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a goal, the university department would 
help a student discover what there is in 
Latin Literature, with a good anthology as 
a beginning text, and would bring the stu- 
dent an appreciation of the dynamic of 
words by the consideration of such enlight- 
ening questions as ‘‘What is the field of this 
word?’’ Universities can extend their serv- 
ices through Saturday classes for commut- 
ers, late afternoon classes for teachers in 
the community, and through flexible and 
diversified summer workshops. 

On the topic, “The Classical Organiza- 
tions,’’ W. L. Carr, director of the ACL 
Service Bureau, reviewed the impressive 
list of classical organizations and their re- 
spective publications, urging Latin teachers 
to become increasingly conversant with 
their professional publications and_ to 
strengthen their position and effectiveness 
through affiliation with their national, re- 
gional, and grass-roots classical organiza- 
tions, attending their meetings and avail- 
ing themselves of their special services. 


The national organizations: APA, AIA 
(Archaeology), ACL (Classical Outlook). 
The regional organizations: CAMWS (The 


Classical Journal), CANE, CAAS (Classical 
Weekly), CAPS. ‘‘Grass-roots’’ organiza- 
tions: separate state organizations such as 
the Ohio Classical Conference, divisions and 
roundtables within the various state edu- 
cation associations, and such cosmopolitan 
organizations as the Chicago Classical Club. 

“The Foundations, and the APA Survey,”’ 
was discussed by Samuel D. Atkins, Prince- 
ton University, chairman of the APA com- 
mittee on educational training and trends. 
Dr. Atkins spoke of the great potential 
existing in the hundreds of thousands of 
Latin students in the United States and the 
more than 20,000 Latin teachers who 
enjoy a most distinguished profession. 
Both the split between the high schools and 
coHeges in methods and philosophy and the 
acute and constantly increasing shortage of 
Latin teachers point to the need of ad- 
ministering a state-by-state fact-finding sur- 
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vey. The need for 160,000 new Latin teach- 
ers in the next five years, with the prospect 
of only 100,000 available each year, indi- 
cates a shortage of at least 60,000 new Latin 
teachers a year. This situation offers fright- 
ening possibilities of deterioration and the 
cheapening of education under conditions 
in which teachers would be fantastically 
overworked, the extra-curricular load me- 
nial, and the pressing into service of many 
teachers lacking in a sound background of 
history, Greek, and even of Roman life 
and literature. Recruitment of Latin teach- 
ers, then, is of paramount importance. 

The case of ‘‘The Latin Teachers’’ was 
presented by Edith M. A. Kovach, Mum- 
ford High School, Detroit, who reported on 
activities carried on in Detroit to meet 
specific needs for communication between 
teachers and the community, between 
teachers and students, and among the Latin 
teachers themselves. Materials are con- 
stantly evaluated; workshops, in-service 
training of teachers, and work on a course 
of study; effective publicity and mainte- 
nance of good public relations; experimen- 
tal teaching with laboratory demonstration 
of results; and the ‘‘February Furlough’”’ 
are some of these endeavors. Teacher-stu- 
dent relationships are strengthened through 
the J.C.L., the making of classical radio 
programs, and the annual celebration of 
Rome’s birthday with Romulus and Remus 
birthday cakes. Teachers find constant 
stimulation and growth through their own 
activities: group reading of Latin (to their 
own ‘‘amusement and amazement,’’ com- 
ments Miss Kovach); individual study and 
scholarship through Latin workshops and 
graduate study and research. 


The general discussion, ‘“‘What Are Our 
Most Urgent Needs?’’ which followed the 
survey panel, brought forth many sugges- 
tions and courses of action that have proved 
successful where tried. In connection with 
effective teacher recruitment, in face of the 
weakness that often lies in the system of 
college counselling, it was urged that high 
school teachers advise their students to go 
directly to the Latin teacher on arrival at 
college, that high school Latin teachers send 
the college teacher a list of the best students 
who are likely to continue Latin in college, 
and then for the college teacher to write a 
personal letter to these prospective Latin 
students. The University of Kentucky is one 
that sends out such letters. Where feasible, 
it was suggested that Eta Sigma Phi might 
entertain matriculants at a tea during 


Freshman Week. College Latin teachers can 
render real service by taking it upon them- 
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selves to act as personal envoys in behalf 
of the Classics, availing themselves of the 
services of their respective extens‘on di- 
visions in the practical matters of machin- 
ery and expense. A few of the many pos- 
sibilities include the giving of commence- 
ment addresses when invited to do so, visit- 
ing high school Lat’n classes, pointing out 
to college classes the attractive aspects of 
Latin teaching, presenting gift subscriptions 
of classical publications to the marginal 
teachers, and taking the initiative in dis- 
covering where there are vacancies in Latin 
positions by addressing inquiries to super- 
intendents, requesting the names of the 
Latin teachers in a particular school. Es- 
pecially effective, as in Minnesota and New 
Jersey, have been efforts to absorb the new 
Latin teachers into professional organiza- 
tions, extending them personal invitations 
to attend meetings, taking them as guests, 
and favoring them with the courtesy of an 
introduction at such meetings as ‘‘new 
teachers.”’ 
The second session of the Conference was 
devoted to roundtable discussions, ‘The 
Latin Teacher and Her Needs: What Can 
Be Done About Them?’’ There were four 
group sessions: 
1. Recruitment and Training 
Leader: Carolyn E. Bock, State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N.J. 

2. Methods and Materials 
Leader: Margaret M. Forbes, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 
3. Support in School and Community 
Leader: Grace L. Beede, University of 
South Dakota 

4. Educational Organizations and Profes- 
sional Contacts 
Leader: Van L. Johnson, Tufts Uni- 
versity, Medford, Massachusetts 

Reports from findings in each group, 
brought back to a second general session 
for presentation and discussion, are printed 
below. The Conference closed with a dem- 
onstration by Casper Kraemer Jr., New 
York University, ‘‘The Ancient World on 
TV.”’ This was a most fitting conclusion to 
a conference geared throughout to the prob- 
lems, trends, and needs of the present 
decade. Gerald Else, president of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, together with his colleagues in 
the Classics Department of the University 
of Iowa, has performed a signal service to 
the cause of the Classics in arranging this 
meeting where high school and college 
teachers could look at their problems to- 
gether and voice their thoughts and their 
conclusions as they see them now. 
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Recruitment and Training 


Group Session 1 of Conference on 
‘‘What Needs To Be Done?’’ 


Leader, Carolyn E. Bock, State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Reported by Mrs. Jane M. Infield, Los 
Angeles. 


THE FOLLOWING factors were accepted as a 
basis for the discussion of this group session 
on recruitment and training: 


1. Seriousness of the recruitment need. 


2. Problem of keeping the Latin student 
interested from the junior high school 
level on through high school and 
college. 


. Competition of Latin in an expanding 
curriculum; Latin can rely on _ its 
merits since it is no longer a required 
subject. 


In conclusion, the group advised that re- 
sources to be explored and recommenda- 
tions to be considered were as _ fcllows: 


. Development of better lines of com- 
munication within the school system. 
This is a matter of education and in- 
formation from student to _ student, 
from teacher to student, and from 
teacher to counselor; from junior-high 
to senior-high to college teacher; from 
college teacher to high schoo] teacher 
and guidance personnel, to placement 


directors and administrators, and to 
the general public. 
2. Adequate recognition by local, state, 


regional, and national organizations— 
both classical and educational — of the 
teacher shortage, the increase in en- 
rollment, and the need for new per- 
sonnel. 

3. Preparation and circulation of a pam- 
phlet on ‘‘What About Teaching Latin?’’ 
for the F.T.A. guidance language 
supervisors. 

4. Granting of more scholarships by col- 
leges and universities for students pre- 
paring to teach Latin. 

5. Building up funds by high school 
pupils (e.g., during Latin Week) for 
training students to teach Latin. 

6. Discovery of former Latin majors and 
minors who are now teaching in other 
fields, with the possibility of subsidiz- 
ing refresher work and in-service train- 
ing for them. 

7. Incorporation of Latin in adult edu- 
cation programs wherever feasible. 


Methods and Materials 


Group Session 2 of Conference on 
‘“‘What Needs To Be Done?’”’ 

Leader: Mrs. Margaret M. Forbes, 
University of Minnesota. 
Reporter: Blanche P. Hunter, 
Rapids, Iowa. 


THE POINT of greatest interest and of 
greatest concern to this group was the 
securing and use of audio-visual devices. 
The supply of these materials in the 
classics field is increasing and products 
are of very good quality. Records and tapes 
from the Living Language Series, originated 
by the University of Minnesota, are ex- 
cellent, designed to supplement or review 
the stories of the myths and the classics. 
Records and film-strips from Richard 
Walker’s ‘‘Responde Mihi’’ Series are val- 
uable for review and practice. Among 
several other sources from which such 
materials can be obtained are the state 
university of one’s own state, the ACL 
Service Bureau, and an occasional pro- 
duction noted in THE CLassicaL JOURNAL. 
The suitability of the record, film-strip, or 
other device to the day’s lesson enhances 
its value. It is best, therefore, to build up 
one’s own supply and have materials avail- 
2@ble when they fit the plan for the day. 
The availability of materials, operators, 
dates, and machines is a prime difficulty in 
the use of audio-visual materials. The neces- 
sity of obtaining them from a central source 
outside one’s building may prevent using 
them at the strategic time, yet this difficulty 
is likely to be encountered because these 
materials are still expensive and not all 
school boards are willing or able to provide 
them. Having to make program arrange- 
ments a year in advance in order to re- 
serve dates, machines, operators, and 
specific materials constitutes a great prob- 
lem in many schools. Moreover, since the 
amount of time which can be spared for 
visual aids is limited, a well-selected, rep- 
resentative assortment for one’s own use 
is preferable to a large collection from 
which one may draw under conditions 
necessitating the making out of a program 
long in advance. 

As for the method of teaching the sub- 
ject matter of the Latin text, the majority 
use a combination of the reading method 
and of the grammar-analytical method; al- 
most none are teaching vocabulary and 
new construction first. The favored method 
is that of discovering and emphasizing the 
new words and uses by reading a new 
lesson together in class, and then reviewing 
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and memorizing the new features after they 
had been seen in use. 


The display of many kinds of illustrative 
material is common practice, and ways of 
obtaining it are as varied and as numerous 
as teachers reporting. Excellent wall charts 
and posters can be made by the pupils, and 
of course many sorts may be obtained from 
the ACL Service Bureau. One of several 
that have been used successfully to con- 
vince non-Latin pupils of the value and im- 
portance of Latin is the Service Bureau 
poster of an open dictionary with colored 
bands across the pages to show the per- 
centages of English words derived from 
Latin and from other sources. Pictures, in 
this eye-minded period, are particularly ef- 
fective when used in scrapbooks, on bulletin 
boards, in the opaque projector to illustrate 
talks, or as wall friezes. They can be 
obtained from many sources: ACL Service 
Bureau, movie billings, pictorial magazines 
such as Life and National Geographic, old 
texts, and from many _ advertisements. 
Models of all sorts of objects, both military 
and domestic, make the classroom inter- 
esting, Maps, the sine qua non, may be 
ordered from publishers of both texts and 
maps. One particularly recommended was 
Denoyer-Geppert’s Map of Caesar’s Cam- 
paigns. One desirable end result of the 
generous use of all these materials is that 
pupils who travel, as an increasing number 
are doing, will recognize as familiar friends 
many art forms, buildings, and other monu- 
ments, and will feel at home in Rome, in 
Italy, and in the Roman-dominated parts of 
Europe. 


All present reported some activity which 
might be classified as ‘‘fraternization’’— 
doing as the Romans did. Latin is taught in 
scarcely a school that does not have a 
Latin Club organized as some Roman group 
might be and a Roman banquet where cloth- 
ing, decorations, food and entertainment 
are as elaborate and authentic as the group 
desires, The rapidly growing Junior Classi- 
cal League provides further opportunity for 
association with other Latin pupils in state 
or national groups. At least one teacher 
reported an intrascholastic reading contest, 
the winning of which was one of the highest 
honors in the school. Interscholastic and 
even inter-city contests are conducted in 
many places, and the winners are highly 
acclaimed. Choral reading in groups, es- 
pecially of the Christmas and Easter hymns 
and Scripture and of selected portions of 
Ovid and Virgil make for rapport and social 
appreciation of the real language. 


The group was much interested in Mrs. 
Forbes’ brief but helpful explanation of the 
Michigan Workshop Plan of approach to 
Latin as a means of achieving greater read- 
ing skill. The session was marked by an 
enthusiastic and eager exchange of ideas 
and experiences by all participants. 


Support in School and Community 


Group Session 3 of Conference on 
‘What Needs To Be Done?”’ 
Leader: Grace L. Beede, University of 
South Dakota. 

Reporter: Bonnie Selanders, 
Kansas. 


W. L. Carr contributed much to the dis- 
cussion and evaluation by this group of 
the strength and weaknesses of the Latin 
teacher’s position in school and community. 
In the matter of morale and prestige, the 
Latin teacher is her own best friend, in the 
pride she is entitled to take in the dis- 
tinction of her profession and the positive, 
constructive program she pursues in es- 
tablishing and maintaining the rightful po- 
sition of Latin. This calls for a truly pro- 
fessional standing and spirit, initiative in 
various promotional activities, and enlist- 
ment of the support of sympathetic persons 
and institutions in the community. 

The Latin teacher has many helps at her 
command, including the guidance pamphlet, 
“What About Latin?’’ which may be ob- 
tained in quantities from the ACL Service 
Bureau. Pamphlet No. 666 ‘‘School and 
Community Publicity,’’ is a teacher’s man- 
ual prepared by Pauline E. Burton, chair- 
man of the ACL committee on public rela- 
tions; Pamphlet No. 687 lists 36 suggestions 
for Latin Week observance. The following 
means of furthering interest in Latin were 
suggested: Junior Classical League, Eta 
Sigma Phi, teas, open house and Roman 
banquets (to which administrators are in- 
vited), assemblies. state contests, exhibits 
of projects, Latin Week activities and pub- 
licity, exhibits in store windows, visits to 
eighth grade rooms by Latin students, and 
fraternization between Latin Clubs, both 
intra- and inter-scholastic. 

Particularly noteworthy was sug- 
gestion that the Latin teacher cooperate 
with the directors of the museum, plan- 
etarium, and other cultural institutions of 
the environs in planning special activities. 

Latin teachers should strive to win the 
approval and cooperation of administrators, 
librarians, and counsellors by showing in- 
itiative and by extending courtesies which 
will acquaint and impress these persons 
with what the Latin classes are really doing. 
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WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 7 


An analysis of the community as to its 
cultural elements will bring to light many 
factors and agencies that will lend ma- 
terial support. When enlisted, the American 
Association of University Women and the 
Future Teachers of America have evinced 
interest and furthered the program of Latin. 
The Parent, whose opinion is perhaps the 
most important of all, should receive spec- 
ial attention. Through scholarship, travel, 
and such community service as readiness 
to give talks before various groups, the 
Latin teacher with conviction, energy and 
imagination can enjoy the support of school 
and community. 


Organizations and Professional Contacts 


Group Session 4 of Conference on 
‘“‘What Needs To Be Done?”’ 


Leader: Van L,. Johnson, 


Reporter: Norman J. DeWitt, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


THE GROUP report suggested that efforts 
be made in our public relations to ‘‘ac- 
centuate the positive,’ to avoid lamenting 
the decline of the classics, and to call at- 
tention to, and ask the reason for, the 
amazing persistence of Latin in spite of all 
the pressures brought to bear on it in the 
past generation. We should note, at the 
same time, that Latin has been joined by 
math and science as a neglected subject, 
with general cries of alarm at the scarcity 
of college freshmen prepared to go on to 
advanced work in the sciences. We should 
also note that the Classical Investigation, 
published in 1924, was the ‘‘very model” of a 
forward-looking educational document, con- 
taining very little that has been invalidated 
by the advancement of knowledge in the 
past thirty years, and belying any impu- 
tation of backwardness or intransigeance. 
The spectacular success of the Junior 
Classical League both on the state and 
national level is good evidence of the grass- 
roots strength of Latin, as is the steady or 
increasing enrollment in so many com- 
munities where an able teacher is given a 
free hand. Community and educational 
leaders are often unaware of the persistence 
of Latin; convinced of the virtual disap- 
pearance of Latin by clichés about the 
“dead language,’’ they are often taken 
aback by the actual figures. It may be 
noted, incidentally, that the Latin field has 
not been backward in exploring adaptations 
of ‘‘descriptive linguistics’’ to general 
class-room teaching, with a number of in- 
stitutes and workshops devoted to the 
“linguistic’’ method. Latin teachers have 


also been well up with the field in develop- 
ing and using tape-recordings and other 
audio-visual aids. 


The report alluded to the common knowl- 
edge that the chief threat to Latin, apart 
from the popular belief in its demise, is the 
shortage of qualified teachers; and the ob- 
vious recommendation was made that con- 
tinuous efforts be taken to acquaint the 
academic and lay public with the critical 
disparity between the number of positions 
and the number of candidates. We have, 
moreover, many friends in the profession; 
most notably history and English teachers; 
and our state, regional, and national organ- 
izations should be urged to enlist the sup- 
port of their opposite numbers in the Eng- 
lish field. 


The report suggested no changes in our 
present structure of local, state, regional, 
and national organizations, nor in their 
powers. Attention was called to the pro- 
posal that the Latin teachers, either through 
the American Classical League or as in- 
dependent petitioners, join a Department of 
Foreign Languages of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Members of the group 
were reminded that the proposal had been 
referred to a special committee of the 
American Classical League for investiga- 
tion, and that this ad hoc committee has 
recommended that no action be taken in a 
report to the executive committee of the 
American Classical League on June 19, 1953. 
This report was adopted, and published in 
the Classical Outlook for January, 1954, 
pages 37-38. (A similar policy was adopted 
by the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Associations at a meeting 
in Washington, January 6, 1954.) All Latin 
teachers are urged to look up the ACL 
report in the Outlook as cited. 


While the report expressed the view that 
no advantage would be likely to accrue, 
but rather the contrary, from membership 
in ‘‘one big union,’’ considerable concern 
was expressed for the strengthening of our 
existing organizations. Roughly three teach- 
ers out of 20,000 on a nation-wide basis be- 
long to the ACL; the membership ratio for 
regional and state associations is perhaps 
somewhat higher. This large constituency, 
however, is difficult to ‘‘sell’’: Latin is 
taught largely by those whose major aca- 
demic interests lie elsewhere, and their view 
of organizational membership and respon- 
sibility is likely to be pragmatic rather 
than for ‘‘the cause.’’ Our periodicals con- 
sequently have to be sold on a commercial 
basis, like any other magazines. 
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8 DONNIS MARTIN 


Communication even among the more 
dedicated Latinists was viewed with some 
concern in the report. It was revealed that 
very few in attendance at the meeting be- 
ing reported here had heard of the proposed 
relationship with NEA; and of course, had 
not read the report in the Outlook. The 
fact is that, during the school year, teach- 
ers simply do not feel like reading a full- 
dress professional periodical. The possibil- 
ity was raised that funds spent on the 
‘“‘big’’ periodicals might be diverted in some 
small measure for the support of an oc- 
casional one-page ‘‘flyer’’ of professional 
news and brief classroom items, such as 
Scott, Foresman’s ‘‘Language Teachers 
Notebook,’’ which has certifiable reader re- 
sponse. 


NoTE 


‘An early issue of THE CtassicaL JOURNAL 
will carry an account of this Latin Institute, pre- 
pared by Elizabeth White, Bala-Cynwyd High 
School, Lower Merion Townsh’p, Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania. 


OHIO CLASSICAL, 
CONFERENCE: LATIN WEEK 


Latin WEEK has once more been observed 
with marked success throughout the coun- 
try, and sincere congratulations are extend- 
ed to the national chairman, Miss Donnis 
Martin, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, and her collaborators. Professor 
W. R. Jones, Ohio State University, secre- 
tary of the Ohio Classical Conference, has 
previded this blue print of the plans and 
organization that helped to make Latin 
Week outstanding in Ohio. The spring an- 
nouncement of the October 1955 conference 
meeting in Toledo was made in the form 
of the following letter from the secretary- 
treasurer to the Latin teachers of the state: 


Dear Classics Teacher: 


We send you herewith materials from our own 
Ohio Latin Week Committee and from the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and South, to 
assist you in the celebration of Latin Week in 
your school. We take the opportunity also to 
solicit donations for the work of the Conference. 


The Ohio Classical Conference is entirely self- 
supporting. Its income is derived from (1) a 
small endowment fund, (2) the registration fee 
of $1.00 paid by those who attend the annual 
meeting, and (3) contributions of members. Yet 
its program is ambitious and aggressive; it is 
the only state-wide organization of teachers of 
Latin, Greek, and Ancient History. It maintains 
communications among these teachers. It sends 
them materials, it supports scholarhips for 


them, and it offers them a varied program at 
the annual meeting. 


In the face of rising costs of operation, the 
Conference has stubbornly refused to increase 
the registration fee. Continued good response to 
such an appeal as this will make an increase 
unnecessary; the appeal, however, must be 
made. If two hundred teachers who do not pay 
the registration fee at the annual meeting would 
contribute one dollar each to the work of the 
Conference, the future of our program would be 
assured. Every classics teacher (we hope) re- 
ceives the mailing promoting Latin Week. Every 
secondary school teacher of classics may avplv 
for the scholarships. For your convenience there 
is given below a form for contributions. In the 
interests of economy, no receipt will be sent ex- 
cept upon request; but the thanks of the Con- 
ference go to you no less warmly. . . . (The 
form at the bottom of the letter provided spaces 
for ‘‘Name,”’ and ‘‘Best Mailing Address,’’ and 
for an indication of the contribution enclosed for 
“Scholarship Fund’’ and ‘‘General Expenses.’’) 


Enclosed with this letter was one from 
Mrs. Ruth Distante, Blume High School, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, chairman of the Ohio 
Latin Week: 


Dear Latin Teacher: 

The chief purpose of this letter is to urge you 
to celebrate Latin Week in some form and to 
make a report to me. Since the official Latin 
Week embraces April 21 as_ the birthday of 
Rome, the date this year will be April 18-23. 
However, you may observe it at your conven- 
ience. 

In order to enccurage the celebration of Latin 
Week and the sending of reports, a small prize 
is going to be offered for the best report. No 
prize will be given, however, if fewer than three 
reports are sent since the prize is to be given on 
a competitive basis. The manner in which the 
report is to be made will be left entirely to your 
own ingenuity. I shall expect to hear from 

Half the page of this letter listed these 
‘Helpful Materials’’: 

Life in Ancient Greece by Benjamin F. Starr, 
and Life in Ancient Rome by Helen K. Shaw 

(units of teaching pictures, from Informative 
Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan); Greece and Rome, Ancient (Units of 
teaching pictures from: Compton's Source Mate- 
rials, F. E. Compton and Company, 1000 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago); The Acme _ Series 
(two books giving some blackboard points of 
interest, from: The Yale Book Company, 34 
Butternut Street, Toronoto 6, Ontario, Canada). 

A separate sheet listed the mimeographed 
material prepared by the Latin Week com- 
mittee of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, and called the at- 
tention of the teachers to the services and 
materials of the service bureau of the 
American Classical League, including the 
attractive badge for Latin Week. 


The fourth page of this mailing was mim- 
eographed in design suitable for display, 
representing the following legend on a scroll 
entitled, ‘“‘Ohio Latin Week”: 
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Again this year we shall have our statewide 
Latin Week, to be observed April 18-23. Not all 
of us have the time or the energy for elaborate 
observances, but let us not be discouraged. Each 
of us can do something, however small, to let 
our classes, our schools, and our community 
know that Latin Week is at hand. When these 
days have passed, let us keep the spirit of Latin 
Week throughout the year. In this bulletin, we 
— included ideas which we hope may be use- 
ul. 


Bring pictures and projects of your classes to 
the Chio Classical Conference meeting in Toledo 
next October; or if you cannot be there, send 
them to Ruth Holl Distante, Chairman of Ohio 
Latin Week. (Her address given.) 


LATIN TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT IN INDIANA 


Mrs. Marcaret W. Powe tt, Franklin Col- 
lese, Frankl'n, Indiana, reports on the vig- 
orous Latin teacher recruitment program 
that is under way in Indiana. All who are 
interested in devising means of meeting 
this urgent problem welcome this informa- 
tion, as well as the figures on vacancies 
that are also given. 


In Indiana a joint high school-college com- 
mittee has been appointed on recruitment 
of high school Latin teachers. Miss Ger- 
trude Ewing, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege is chairman; others are: Miss Eileen 
Johnson, Anderson High School; Miss Essie 
Hallowell, Pendleton High School; Miss 
Brownsworth, Ball State Teachers College; 
Mrs. Powell, Franklin College; Miss Lois 
Rinsch, Indiana State Teachers College; 
Miss Gertrude Johnson, Logansport High 
School; Mrs. Iva Head, Washington High 
School, Indianapolis; Miss Grace Anderson, 
Seymour High School; Mrs. Anna Dale Kek, 
Indiana Central College; Mrs. Helen Mer- 
cer, Ben Davis High School; Mrs. McKrill, 
Martinsville High School; Mrs. Helen John- 
son. 


The first task was to secure lists of va- 
ecancies from college placement bureaus. 
Because of small secretarial staffs, they do 
not keep records of requests. It is planned 
to ask again next year, trying to stress the 
importance of listing the schools where va- 
cancies occurred, so that duplications can 
be checked. It is known that from the 295 
vacancies occurring, there are at least 140 
separate positions, and perhaps many more. 
Since only ten graduates of Indiana col- 
leges accepted teaching positions in Latin, 
the need is apparent. West Baden College 
was not included in these totals since it is 
a special, much-to-be-envied case. Of the 
thirty-two who graduated last year, twenty- 


five are now teaching Latin in Jesuit high 
schools throughout the middle west and 
eastern states. 


These figures were presented by Mrs. 
Powell to the Classical Section of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association, urging 
high school teachers to send students on to 
Latin in college. In addition, letters were 
sent to all high school Latin teachers in 
the state urging them to have the bulletin, 
What About Latin? sent to their guidance 
directors, superintendents, principals, jun- 
ior high school principals, and perhaps to 
school board members. They were told of 
the need for high school students to con- 
tinue Latin in college in preparation for 
Latin teaching. Since secondary teachers in 
Indiana must be licensed in at least two 
fields, it was suggested that those planning 
to teach English, social studies, and Span- 
ish, fields where there is an apparent over- 
supply of teachers, consider the study of 
Latin to enrich their background in these 
fields and to help them secure a job. The 
text of this letter follows: 


Dear Latin Teacher: 


Your help is needed in a new crisis! Do you 
know that Latin is being dropped from ‘the 
curriculum in certain Indiana high schools — 
not through lack of students, but lack of Latin 
teachers? 


Since unfilled vacancies necessitate replace- 
ment of the subject and thereby cause a gradual 
decrease in the number of teachers needed, it is 
obvious that in a comparatively short time 
Latin could be practically eliminated from the 
secondary schools of our state. 


A recent study of the situation has revealed 
that only ten new Latin teachers were graduated 
from Indiana colleges last spring to help fill the 
140 vacancies which existed in the Latin depart- 
ments of Indiana schools. 


Therefore, a committee, composed of high 
school and college Latin teachers, has considered 
ways to implement a recruitment of Latin teach- 
ers. Here are some of the suggestions of this 
ae in an attempt to show how you may 

elp. 

1. AS an active ambassador, emphasize the 
opportunities in Latin teaching to the follow- 
ing: 

a. Your capable and interested Latin stud- 
ents. 


b. The parents of capable students. 
ec. The guidance director of your school. 
d 


. The Future Teachers of America organ- 
ization. 

e. Social groups in which you may parttici- 
pate in the community. 

2. Use any possible chance to publicize the 
———— for teachers in the Latin field. 
(Use newspapers, radio, Latin Club pro- 
grams, etc.) 

3. Write to the Latin Department of his chosen 
college as soon as you are aware that you 
have a prospective Latin student for that 
school. Include his name and address so 
that the college Latin teacher may contact 
him before other subject specialists try to 
divert his interest. 
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4. Send large, stamped, addressed envelopes 
(4”" x 9”) to the Service Bureau, American 
Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, so that they may send copies of “What 
About Latin?’’ directly to principals, coun- 
sellors, superintendents or others in a posi- 
tion to influence students toward studying 
and teaching Latin. 

5. If your school has a Vocations Day, see that 
information is included concerning the pro- 
spects for Latin teaching. 

6. Suggest a language area license for your 
future teachers with Latin a part of the 
combination. 

7. Assure interested students that even with 
only a two-year Latin course in high school 
as preparation they can go on with Latin in 
college because special review and assist- 
ance will be given by the College Latin 
Department. 

8. Follow Miss Lillian Berry's long-recom- 
mended motto: ‘‘Send one student every 
year to a college Latin Department some- 
where.” 


Perhaps you will add some ideas of your 
own and join with other in-service teachers 
in carrying out any of these suggestions 
which are practical in your situation. 


(Signed by Mrs. Helen Mercer, Mrs. Esther 
Steindorff, Mrs. Margaret Powell, Mrs. Anna 
Dale Kek, Miss Gertrude Johnson, Miss Grace 
Anderson, Miss Eileen Johnson, Essie 
Hallowell, Miss Lois Rinsch, Mrs. Iva Head, and 
Miss Gertrude Ewing, Chairman.) 


JCL — SECOND NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


THE SECOND national convention of the 
Junior Classical League, held on the beau- 
tiful campus of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, June 26-28, was marked 
by great enthusiasm and success. Approx- 
imately 500 delegates were in attendance, 
the ratio of delegates and sponsors being 
about ten to one. The final count of mem- 
bership, reported at the convention, showed 
an increase from 21,000 to 31,000 since July 
1, 1954. Members of the executive board 
voted to accept the invitation of the Ohio 
Federation to hold the 1956 convention at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 24-26. 


An indication of the fervor of these youth- 
ful classicists was the way their delega- 
tions poured in from Florida to Washing- 
ton, Texas to Colorado. A bus was char- 
tered for some delegates from Texas, Hen- 
derson’s twenty being the largest single dele- 
gation from that state. Middletown, Ohio, 
also sent twenty. Two cars were reserved 
on the Rock Island for Missouri delegates, 
Incarnate Word Academy of St. Louis send- 


ing on these special cars the convention's 
largest delegation, numbering 37. 


The ability and skill of the members 
matched their enthusiasm, the sessions be- 
ing planned and conducted by the national 
officers, all of whom are high school stu- 
dents. Dick Page, senior at Webster Groves 
High School, Missouri, presided at all the 
general sessions. Discussion groups were in 
the charge of chairmen from Indiana, Flor- 
ida, Washington, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and 
West Virginia. The vice-president from 
North Carolina was responsible for one 
evening meeting; the second was planned 
by a New Jersey delegate. Following two 
hour discussions the delegates made recom- 
mendations to the general assembly on top- 
ics such as program of work, state federa- 
tions, finance, constitution, nominations, 
resolutions, bulletin, publicity, service proj- 
ects and creed. It was voted to retain the 
creed as it appears on the membership 
cards, the chapter charter, and the plastic 
bookcovers. 


Five members of the national committee 
and twelve state chairmen were introduced: 
Miss Edna O. Miller, Iowa State Teachers 
College, state chairman of the Iowa Feder- 
ation and general chairman; Mrs. Carolyn 
Pratt, sponsor of the Cedar Falls High 
School chapter, and other members of the 
local committee. Professor Van Johnson, 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts, 
brought greetings from the American Clas- 
sical League of which he is president. The 
convention was also addressed by Dr. David 
R. Bluhm, College Hill Interdenominational 
Church of Cedar Falls; Miss Mary E. Sul- 
livan, retiring chairman of the West Vir- 
ginia Federation, on the topic, ‘‘Rerum Om- 
nium’’; and the Reverend Gerard Ellsper- 
mann, O.S.B., St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana, 
member of the national program commit- 
tee. Mrs. Helen Swedberg, Lake Junior High 
School, Denver, was chairman of the spon- 
sors’ discussion group. 


Congratulations to the Junior Classical 
League on its splendid growth and the 
promise it harbors for the future of Latin 
in America. The competent leadership, the 
commendable deportment, and the conta- 
gious enthusiasm of these representatives 
of the 31,000 members of the JCL are a 
source of pride to our classical world, which 
appreciates the outstanding work of all con- 
cerned, and most particularly of Miss Lou- 
rania Miller of Dallas, and of Miss Estella 
Kyne, Wenatchee, Washington, national 
chairman. 
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The Non-Professional Classicist 


(An essay read at the Eighth Foreign Language Conference, 
University of Kentucky, April 1955) 


RESUME of what several literary 

critics have had to say about the 
classics would waste time. I claim that 
the nonprofessional classicist does a 
better job than the classicist. 


The classicist invented scholarship. 
He laid down the strict disciplines of 
research. He proved that no one can 
appreciate a literature in translation, 
and that to read a literature in its 
original form is to pledge onself to an 
understanding of certain historical con- 
figurations and certain historical out- 
lines. But the aim of the classicist is 
not simply to research the past and 
emend scholarship, it is also to make 
alive the literature and the history to 
which he devotes his waking hours. 


Rarely is the criticism of the clas- 
sicist charged with aesthetic or specu- 
lative presumptions. Here, his blossom 
is in its leaf. There is much the clas- 
sicist can learn from the literary critic. 
But first he will want to assess what 
the critic says. I will hurry through 
three essays, none of which are eso- 
teric, all of which are somewhat typi- 
cal. 


No central theme binds together the 
efforts of modern critics. This is not to 
say a special interest does not unite 
them. The nonprofessional classicist is 
able to use the classics in a way the 
classicist is not. Here is the difference. 
In the study of literature, the critic 
works inductively to discover a theory 
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or frame an insight beyond the purview 
of the classical work itself. 


Let us begin with Mr. Lionel Trill- 
ing’s essay Tactius Now, which is in 
his book The Liberal Imagination. Mr. 
Trilling’s literary criticism revolves 
about a moral and political axis. The 
title reveals his purpose—what present 
relevance has Tacitus? 


Tacitus, says Mr. Trilling, was an 
historian utterly without hope. Yet he 
was an historian who never imposed 
his hopelessness upon the reader. He 
was not a bore, “the never became the 
victim of what he wrote about.’’ A 
highly developed moral psychology 
gives the Annals and Germania a sav- 
age bite and a savage permanence. 

It is not that Tacitus lacks veracity. What 
he lacks is what in the thirties used to be 
called ‘‘the long view’’ of history. But to 
minds of a certain sensitivity ‘‘the long 
view’ is the falsest view of all, and indeed 
the insistence on the length of perspective 
is intended precisely to overcome sensitivity 
—seen from a sufficient distance, it says 
the corpse and the hacked limbs are not so 
very terrible, and eventually they even be- 
gin to compose themselves into a meaning- 
ful pattern. Tacitus has no notions of his- 
torical development to comfort him; nor 
did he feel it his duty to look at present 
danger and pain with the remote eyes of 
posterity. 

In an age of dictatorships, repres- 
sions, spies and political informers, 
sensitivity disappears. As Europe 
comes closer to us, so does imperial 
Rome. Because of this proximity Taci- 
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tus gains relevance. This relevance, ex- 
plains Mr. Trilling, derives from the 
fact that Tacitus’s subject is not Rome 
‘‘but rather the grotesque career of the 
human spirit in a society which... 
appeared to Tacitus to endure for ‘no 
other purpose than to maintain the long 
and lively existence of anarchy.’’ The 
invigoration of Tacitus’s pages comes 
‘from his power of mind and his stub- 
born ‘love of virtue maintained under 
desperate circumstances.”’ 


Like Tacitus, Mr. Trilling’s attention 
has gone beyond his immediate sub- 
ject. Mr. Trilling looks at the role of 
morality in history. He tries to apply 
something that was said and explained 
in the past to something which needs 
to be said and explained now. His sense 
of the past is aligned with, yet domi- 
nated by, his sense of the present. 


If we might characterize Mr. Trilling 
as the urbane intellectual, Mr. John 
Crowe Ransom is the persistent aes- 
thetician. His essay, The Literary Criti- 
cism of Aristotle, part of the Bollingen 
series in Lectures in Criticism, not only 
reviews Aristotle’s meaning of ‘“‘trag- 
edy”’ but takes a step from this toward 
a more adequate definition. 


Mr. Ransom celebrates Aristotle as 
the founder and first champion of liter- 
ary criticism. Because the Poetics 
speculates about the nature of tragedy, 
Mr. Rasom’s interest is kindled. But 
what Mr. Ransom wants to do is to 
bring back the plot and the poetic dic- 
tion into a reciprocal working agree- 
ment and not leave them separate and 
at cross purposes as Aristotle does. 


So he undertakes a close analysis of 
the Poetics, in the course of which he 
defines Aristotle’s ‘‘imitation’’ to mean 
‘the use of language to denote natural 
objects as given, contingent, today as 
existential.’’ ‘‘Therefore,’’ writes Mr. 


Ransom, ‘‘when Aristotle says we value 
imitation because of the intrinsic pleas- 
ure, he means there is no ulterior rea- 
son, It is the first occurrence so far as 


I know of the doctrine of art for art’s 
sake.”’ 

The Aristotelian view went further. 
The pleasure in tragedy is not alone. It 
must combine with pain. Aristotle en- 
joined the tragedian, in fact, never to 
relax severity, never to mitigate the 
emotions. 


Tragedy for tragedy’s sake is hardly 
rational. The function prescribed for 
this masochistic and destructive moti- 
vation is katharsis. Mr. Ransom’s defi- 
nition: ‘‘The purgation of all pity and 
fear from the psyche through the tech- 
nique of tapping them by means of the 
horror of the play.’’ Neither is this 
rational, says Mr. Ransom. 

If Aristotle is a pre-Darwinian naturalist, 
he makes it all too clear that psychological- 
ly, for all his shrewdness, he dwells in an 
untechnical pre-Freudian night. For my 
part, I cannot help but find this figure of 
purgation inept; it is too hard to apply it 
and see how the clearing out of painful 
emotions must follow from artificially 
prompting them. 

Mr. Ransom, then, will not under- 
stand the Poetics prescriptively and at 
their literal level. Instead, he will in- 
vest Aristotle’s dicta with another 
value and to the figure of ‘‘purging”’ 
add a configuration all his own. This 
new configuration yields itself to his 
concentration on the ‘‘all but incessant 
poetry”’ of the dramatist. Over the ter- 
rible events being enacted on the stage, 
the poetry throws an obscurity, and if 
it does not halt the accomplishments 
of these events, it immunizes_ us 
against their terror. By his poetry, the 
tragic hero is purged of his terror and 
the audience purged of their terror 
along with him. 


For poetry reverses the normal atti- 
tudes toward environment. The specta- 
tor has come to love the tragic hero 
who leaves the stage ‘‘when the world 
is beautiful to his sensitivity.’’ At the 
the moment of his fall, the tragic hero 
views the world objectively and inno- 
cently. Neither does he desire it nor 
does he pretend to control it. 
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“There is little he can do for the 
object of his love which is, after all, 
an alien and inviolable natural object, 
nor is there anything he can do for 
himself.’’ The spectator who is en rap- 
port with the hero enjoys with him a 
desirelessness as he looks at the world. 
This is the aesthetic attention. Fixation 
starts where utility leaves off. The 
world becomes a series of ‘‘precious 
objects.”’ 

Some classicists may feel that Aris- 
totle has been violated. I cannot guar- 
antee that the critics I discuss will 
proffer amenable news to everyone. My 
purpose is not to put classicists and 
literary critics into agreement but to 
show how Mr. Ransom used Aristotle 
instead of explaining him. Very often, 
this is the best possible explanation a 
philosopher can have. 

In the criticism of Mr. Trilling and 
Mr. Ransom there is a hint of the doc- 
trinaire. This cannot always be said of 
Mr. Edmund Wilson. While Mr. Wilson 
has saluted philosophic colors in the 
past, almost never has he sounded in- 
sistent. Which makes him a critic much 
to be recommended. He is not im- 
pertinent nor is he a snob. He never 


touches on a name or on a concept. 


without a thorough explanation of who 
they are or what they mean. 

His book, The Wound and the Bow 
reveals catholic tastes as well as a 
cardinal virtue: with different writers 
Mr. Wilson’s tone never changes. His 
prose is as consistent with Edith Whar- 
ton as with Sophocles. 

He writes on the Philoctetes. He 
states the narrative and then guesses 
at the motives both in and behind the 
play. 

The Philoctetes is similar in many re- 
spects to Oedipus at Coloneus. Both 
plays are about old men and Sophocles 
was old when he wrote them. They 
comment about old age. ‘“‘The ruined 
and humiliated heroes of Sophocles’s 
later plays,’’ writes Mr. Wilson, ‘‘are 
still persons of mysterious virtue whom 
their fellows respect.”’ 


Another interpretation: Mr. Wilson 
suggests that Philoctetes may be identi- 
fied with Alcibiades. The play was pro- 
duced not long after Alcibiades won his 
great sea victory. Sophocles may have 
intended a political allegory to portray 
the evil sort of fellow Athens could not 
do without. 

Rich as these interpretations might 
be, Mr. Wilson only sketches them. It 
is to a third he owes his full attention 
and his full sympathy. The Philoctetes 
is also a parable of human character. 
The dramatis personae have a symbolic 
dimension. They summon the truth that 
genius and disease, like strength and 
mutilation, are sometimes inextricably 
bound together. Within the metaphysics 
of Sophocles’s play exists the ‘‘concep- 
tion of superior strength as inseparable 
from disability.’’ 

This interpretation makes patent the 
whole intent behind The Wound and the 
Bow. Mr. Wilson takes his title from 
the Philoctetes, and his book is specifi- 
cally concerned with the mental de- 
rangements and aberrations that afflict 
the artist not only in regard to his work 
and his private life, but in regard to 
his place in society. The artist appears 
to society as Philoctetes appeared to 
Odysseus and Neoptolemus. 

The essays of these critics are dif- 
ferent not because they disagree with 
what the classicist might say; these 
critics do not write out of a vacuum. 
They utilize research and each acknowl- 
edges his individual debt to scholar- 
ship. To a degree, Trilling is dependent 
upon Rostovzeff, Ransom on Bywater, 
and Wilson upon Herbert Agard. The 
essays of these critics are different be- 
cause they reveal a different approach, 
a different dispostion and they are bet- 
ter written. 

That they are well-written, is not as 
unimportant as may be thought. Good 
prose is not just happy chance. The 
stylized essay is a result of a recent 
innovation in the critical tradition. 
These critics I have discussed, and 
most of today’s literary critics, are 
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themselves writers or poets. 

Indeed, Mr. Ransom, the dean of lit- 
erary critics. is a Bollingen prize win- 
ner in poetry; Mr. Trilling a novelist 
and short story writer of subtle gifts; 
and Mr. Wilson a novelist and a play- 
wright. The criticism of Trilling, Ran- 
som and Wilson has an organic relation- 
ship to literature. Their disposition is 
that of author as well as critic. They 
evaluate literature as men close to the 
well-springs of art. Because they want 
to create literature is why they have 
become critics. And their approach is 
not to catalogue literature but to see 
how it can help them with their own 
efforts. Along the philosophic shallows, 
they shoal to discover something about 
the idea of literature itself. 


II 


Critical. techniques do not grow up 
overnight. More often than not the 
modern critical techniques are in re- 
action to something else. Call it the 
classical attempt. I would define this 
attempt as that notion of scholarship 
as a science of establishing what hap- 
pened with the hope that as soon as 
all the facts are accumulated, enough 
contributions turned out, the world of 
man and histcry, what we call the past, 
will be covered and presumably under- 
stood. 

The great vogue this criticism has 
had in modern times began with the 
German scholar Friedrich August Wo'f 
who invented the famous ‘‘Homeric 
problem.’’ It was Wolf’s contention that 
many of the passages in The Iliad and 
The Odyssey were not contemporane- 
ous with one another. He was able to 
conclude that the epics were written 
by different sroups of men at different 
times. Thus conceived, The Iliad and 
The Odyssey reflected a society in the 
long process oi transition. 

Every literary field was rejuvenated 
by Wolf’s approach: his method had 
fine practical application. Students had 
but to read The Iliad and The Odyssey 
closely to see Greece grow from an 


agrarian, primitive economy into an 
imperialistic empire. Unfortunately, 
they had to neglect Homer along the 
way. The student who found the poetry 
beautiful had a hard time of it. He 
might have argued that if the Greeks 
thought Homer was a blind beggar, why 
could he not think so, too. If he pro- 
posed this argument, he lost. 

Despite this, every now and then lit- 
erature would impress itself on some- 
one as a thing of beauty. In time, 
enough people were impressed to lead 
a reaction against the ‘‘old’’ criticism. 
In America, this reaction goes by the 
name of the ‘‘New Criticism.”’ 

I shall not multiply here the claims 
this technique makes. The ‘‘New Criti- 
cism”’ is almost big business so fer- 
vently is it believed in. I will say gen- 
erally that it is a criticism not con- 
cerned with historical fact. Say what 
you will, the past is never as important 
as the present. What these critics think 
important about literature is the con- 
tinuity past writing has with the pres- 
ent, the influence past writing can ex- 
ert, what past writing portends. 


III 


ONE NEED NoT dismiss the work of the 
epigraphist, the historian, the philo- 
gist. Theirs is a respectable profession, 
their contributions needed. Nor should 
the high standards in scholarship and 
research be lowered. But we can shake 
a wagging finger at the classicist who 
thinks he is assessing literature when 
he is not. It is not what he writes that 
deserves correction, it is what he does 
not write. Too frequently, the classicist 
neglects the work of art. He forgets 
that literature is more than a gate into 
history, it is also a thing of beauty. 
Neglecting this, he denies his aesthetic 
sense. 

Now literature can be many things. 
To some, it is pleasure, to others a 
mithradatic. However it may be de- 
scribed, literature is an accomplish- 
ment. It is an accomplishment to have 
conceived and executed it and an ac- 
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complishment to have read and assimi- 
lated it. The professional classicist does 
not always accept this proposition. He 
thinks the accomplishment is ancient 
Greece or Rome. He is wrong. A cul- 
ture does not make prior determination 
of its goals. 

I would put before you something 
more specific. It is an essay by Mr. 
Bernard Knox in THE CiassicaL JOURNAL 
for December. Mr. Knox asks Why is 
Oedipus Called Tyrannos? That is, why 
tyrannos instead of the more customary 
basileus? 

Not only does Sophocles use the word 
to make his poetry scan, says Mr. 
Knox, but to have us think as well that 
Oedipus is not the rightful king of The- 
bes. Sophocles, and the dramatis per- 
sonae who use the word, speak it with 
the traditional distaste Athenians re- 
served for the tyrant. Oedipus has suc- 
ceeded to the throne by murder, by 
imposture and is a counterfeit king, not 
the rightful hereditary ruler. Oedipus 
is a tyrant. 

Scholarship does not substantiate 
this. The thesis has pertinency only if 
we think of English succession. In The 
Golden Bough, Frazer writes that 
hereditary succession in the ancient 
Greek states was exogamic. Rule de- 
scended through the mother. Who mar- 
ried the queen became king. On her 
death, title passed. 

Let us waive this objection. It is 
neither here nor there. Although were 
we to read the play as Mr. Knox would 
have us, we would distort its irony. 

“It is clear,’’ Mr. Knox continues, 
“that in the late Fifth Century, the 
idea of Athens as a tyrannos was com- 
monplace both at Athens and abroad.”’ 
Sophocles wants to compare Oedipus 
with Athens itself. His use of the 
tyrannos, ‘‘and the relationship it 
points up add an extra dimension to the 
heroic figure of Oedipus and to the 
meaning of his fall.’’ 

But is the Oedipus Tyrannos really a 
political play? Are these its problems 
of meaning? 


True, Sophocles speaks darkly, yet it 
is far easier to suppose that the worth 
of Oedipus Tyrannos rests in its con- 
struction, its irony, its drama, and its 
poetry, not in its symbols. Mr. Knox 
does not establish the supposition that 
the more dimensions of ‘‘meaning”’ at- 
tached to a tragic hero, the more tragic 
he becomes. I incline to believe the 
fewer ‘‘meanings’’ attached, the more 
a hero’s fate is tragic. 

If there is a fault with Mr. Knox’s 
essay it is that he is writing about one 
word and not about the whole play. He 
is specializing, over-emphasizing an 
historical perspective. He is not talking 
about Oedipus Tyrannos as we know it, 
but as he supposes the Greeks knew it. 

Concentrated specialization should 
cause us grave concern. In his essay 
The Classics and the Man of Letters, 
T. S. Eliot wondered what would hap- 
pen to our literature when the con- 
nection between classics and the Eng- 
lish language was broken, and the clas- 
sical scholar became as specialized as 
the Egyptologist, when the poet or 
critic whose mind and taste had been 
exercised on Latin and Greek literature 
became more exceptional than the 
dramatist who prepared himse!f for his 
task in the theatre by a close study of 
optical, electrical and acoustical phy- 
sics. ‘‘Without a knowledge of Latin.”’ 
Mr. Eliot said, ‘“‘you may write Eng- 
lish poetry: I am not sure whether with- 
out Latin you can wholly understand 

Greek and Latin, Mr. Eliot went on, 
showed the final extremes to which a 
language could be put and revealed the 
final accomplishments a_ language 
might achieve. But these extremes 
could be revealed only in an evaluative 
rather than a specialized manner. 

The non-professional classicist has 
made a bare start. He will not do at 
all a thorough job. He does not have 
the time; he does not know enough. If 
the job is to be done, the classicist must 
do it. Unless the classicist is willing to 
try, as the nonprofessional classicist 
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has, to discover an empirical basis for 
criticism and to re-define and make his 
critical language and critical goals ex- 
act, he will not have done his fair 
share. The past will be covered, but 
its literature will be more and more 
unread. 

I will not detail any metaphysical 
scheme for criticism. Once literary 
criticism becomes a hunt for a meta- 
physics, it has passed its dynamic 
phase and grown old. The practical in- 
tent of literary criticism is our fore- 
most consideration. An influential criti- 
cism is above all other things a pedago- 
gical endeavor. It is a way of evaluating 
literature before a class. Pedagogical 
methods rise and fall by their popular- 
ity. As often as they have fewer stu- 
dents, they have fewer teachers. 

Admittedly, there are faults in the 
criticism of the nonprofessional clas- 
sicist. While he can come to grips with 
literature, he spends most of his time 
trying to come to grips with criticism. 


But the classicist does not want to con- 
cern himself with these faults. He 
wants to learn from the critic’s vir- 
tues. 

As the classicist outlined what schol- 
arship was, the nonprofessional clas- 
sicist outlined what the critical essay 
should be. Let us thank him. 

Many things recommend today’s clas- 
sical journals for criticism. They are 
never as parochial as the literary 
magazines. They do not cater to special 
cliques and are not repetitious. Most 
important, classicists happily lack the 
metaphysical compulsion to explain 
their doctrines over and over and over. 

A good literature deserves good criti- 
cism. Writing should be recognized as 
an act and not as a backstair to his- 
tory. It is well to remember that the 
mightiest of the classicists — Wolf, 
Momsen, Jebb — are read today even 
less than the literature they criticized. 

RicHarpD GOLDHURST 

New York City 


“THE BIRDS”, AN ADAPTATION, — 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


“The Birds,’’ an Aristophanic farce adapt+ 
ed and directed by Dick Lippke, graduate 
assistant in the Department of Dramatig 
Art at the University of South Dakota 
drew full and most appreciative houses 
during its three-night run in February, even 
though the dates coincided with the regional 
basketball tournament on campus. Program 
notes in the form of a news sheet included 
a column, ‘‘Birdwatcher’s Guide,’’ to pro 
vide some explanations that might be help- 
ful to the novice, since this was the first 
production of a Greek comedy at the Uni- 
versity. Besides identifying the participat« 
ing gods and commenting on the chorus of 
birds, the adaptor informed the audience 


Greek theatre was presentational — direct com- 
munication. We are accustomed to ‘‘representa- 
tional’’ theatre, which creates an illusion of 
reality. As the Greek stage was nearly circled 
by the audience, do not be surprised to find 
actors in your midst. Aside from these things, a 
rampant imagination is most important to the 
play's prime function — enjoyment — plus a keen 
instinct for discovering thinly disguised implied 
impersonations. 

Opinions reflected within the play are in no 
way to be construed as opinions held by the 
University administration, of the actors, of Aris- 
tophanes, and even, in some cases, of the 


adaptor. The purpose of the adaptation was to 
convey to the audience the spirit of Greek 
comedy — to entertain you as the Greeks were 
entertained —to make the sort of ridiculous 
allusions which the Greeks loved applicable to 
you. The comedies of Aristophanes . . . satirized 
the great figures of the day with a daring that 
— be tolerated in no city not truly demo- 
cratic. 


Faculty members were urged to lend their 
assistance in this unusual venture by en- 
couraging student attendance and were ex- 
tended the courtesy of a letter of invitation 
which read, in part: 


An understanding of the Greek culture seems 
fundamental to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our own civilization. Aspects of this period 
brought to life on stage is a painless way to 
begin or abet one’s education. With splashes of 
spectacle, moments of low comedy, generous 
dashes of philosophical nonsense, we hope The 
Birds will provide you with a pleasant evening’s 
entertainment. And from it all we think perhaps 
Aristophanes can strike a _ thought-compelling 
=— or two pertinent to problems in our own 
imes. 


While this thesis production, admittedly 
experimental, was in the nature of a ‘‘first” 
at the University, its decided success will 
encourage more productions of the kind in 
the future. 
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Virgil and the Latin Epitaphs 


HOMAS Gray was not the first man 
to pause by tombstones and ponder 
over man’s doubtful doom. Long cen- 
turies before, Virgil must often have 
wa'ked down the Appian Way and 
stopped to read the epitaphs.! On the 
left of the road, not far from the Porta 
Capena, was the tomb of the Scipios 
with their simple, archaic elogia 
breathing Roman pride of birth and 
achievement in every line (7): 
Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 
Gnaiuod patre prognatus, fortis uir sapiensque .. . 
conso! censor aidilis quei fuit apud uos; 
Taurasia Cisauna Samnio cepit, 
subigit omne Loucanam ops‘desque abdoucit. 
But tragedy too had crossed the lives 
of the Scipios. On one stene he cou'd 
read the pathetic lines (8): 
mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia breuia, 
honos fama uirtusque, gloria atque ingenium. 
quibus sei in longa licuiset tibi utier uita, 
facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum. 
Passing by the tombs of other great 
Roman families like the Serv/lii and the 
Metelli, he may have paused before a 
whimsical old epitaph like this (11): 
Hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Caic'lio. 
Hospes, gratum est quom apud meas restitistei 
seedes: 

bene rem geras et ualeas, dyrmias sine qura. 
Nearby stood a gravestone with a good 
old Roman name and an inscription 
which made him sigh (52): 
heic est sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae. 
nomen parentes nominarunt Claudiam. 
suom mareitum corde deilexit souo .. . 
domum. seruauit. lanam fecit. dixi. abei. 
Perhaps he thought of another Clodia 
— and of Catullus, then turned sadly 
away. 


Along the road, he would note with 
interest, new types of burial structures 
were appearing here and there, large 
chambers which looked like great dove- 
cotes with their many rows of niches 
for funerary urns. Some niches were 
already occupied and little tablets be- 
neath bore names and perhaps an in- 
scription in verse or the words dis 
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Manibus. These were the last resting 
places of the slaves and freedmen of 
Livia and other great families. Perhaps 
he remarked how many bore Greek 
cognomina. But now they too were Ro- 
mans, filling the places of old Romans 
who were dwindling so rapidly. The few 
verse inscriptions were simple but sin- 
cere (86): 

Iulia Erotis femina hic sitast ... 

uiro et patrono placui et decessi prior. 

For many of them life had evidently 
been hard and death a welcome re- 
lease: Claudia Lyde lassa hic requiescit 
(De. 7962); multiplici cura defessus 
nunc securus quiesco (De. 7977). 


By now the Alban Hills were in sight 
to his left and he felt tired. So he sat 
down to rest and ponder. Where were 
they now, the Scipios and the Clau- 
dias, the slaves and the freedmen? He 
knew by heart what others had said of 
the soul, Homer and Plato, Orphics, 
Stoics and Epicureans. In his youth he 
had felt a thrill as he read lines like 
these in Lucretius (3. 830-831): 


nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur; 


and the sad words of Catullus (5. 5-6): 


soles occidere et redire possunt: 

nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

But, as he grew older, other and gran- 
der vistas had been opened up before 
his mind by the great eschatological 
myths of Plato and Stoic ideas of the 
anima mundi and their doctrine of the 
soul as a fiery particle of heavenly ori- 
gin. As he returned to the city, he often 
found himself repeating parts of the 
Phaedo over and over again. 


Scenes like these and the thoughts 
they suggested would impress his sen- 
sitive spirit. And, when he wrote the 
Aeneid, these memories would wake to 
life again and inspire him to write love- 
ly epitaphs for the creatures of his 
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imagination. What an epitaph he sets 
on the lips of Dido, soon to die (Aen. 
4. 655-658): 
Urbem praeclaram statui, mea moenia vidi, 
ulta virum poenas inimico a fratre recepi, 
felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 
numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae. 
There is all the epigrammatic terse- 
ness of the Scipio epitaphs, but trans- 
figured into great poetry. Again, when 
he gives Anchises the elogium of the 
young Marcellus (Aen. 6. 878-879), he 
thinks perhaps of the Scipio who had 
died in his prime: 
heu pietas, heu prisca fides invictaque bello 
dextera! 
And Turnus, so bo'd and headstrong, 
yet so young and attractive, cannot die 
without an epitaph framed by his own 
lips (12. 646-649): 

vos 0 mihi Manes 
este boni, quoniam superis aversa voluntas. 
sancta ad vos anima atque istius nescia culpae 


descendam magnorum haud umquam _ indignus 
avorum. 


Dido, Turnus and the others were all 
great people. But what of the common 
folk, the slaves and freedmen, many 
of whom Virgil had known in Rome and 
Naples? Has he no words for them and 
their fate? Henry  reproaches_ the 
Aeneid for its aristocratic spirit; Vir- 
gil’s Underworld ‘‘is a world of élite; 
it is, . . . alike in its good and its bad 
and in its indifferent, an aristocratic 
world, a world of heroes and heroines, 
altogether without admixture of either 
of the great elements — slaves and 
proletariat.’’- But this is easy to under- 
stand. The Aeneid is an epic, the story 
of the great deeds of great people. In 
such a poem humble folk must norm- 
ally stay in the shadow, like the famu- 
lae at the feast in Dido’s palace. They 
stand and wait on their leaders; they 
fight and are killed and pass out of 
sight. Only a few like Nisus and Eury- 
alus emerge from the crowd, to shine 
for a few brief moments and win for 
themselves a crown of glory. 


But Virgil does not entirely forget 
them. When, in the Underwor!d, Aeneas 
and the Sibyl reach the Acheron they 
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see a great crowd of spirits streaming 
to the bank (6. 306-308): 

matres atque viri defunctaque corpora vita 
magnanimum heroum, pueri innuptaeque puellae, 
impositique rogis iuvenes ante ora parentum. 
Later on they hear the wailing of in- 
fants (426-427): 

quos dulcis vitae exsortes et ab ubere raptos 
abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 
And in Elysium they behold, not only 
the famous heroes of old, but also sol- 
diers, poets, priests quique sui mem- 
ores aliquos fecere merendo. As 
Fletcher says: ‘‘Virgil does not limit 
his Elysium to those who have done 
sensational service; it is enough that 
they have helped some.’’* These spirits 
are given no names; there is just a hint 
that they were of all tribes and na- 
tions, all ranks and degrees, mortal 
men who suffer and die, holding out 
hands in longing for the farther and 
brighter shore beyond the grave. And 
perhaps we, like Dante in his Under- 
world, would like to know more 
of them, their names and something of 
their lives. 


Here the Latin epitaphs are of great 
service to us. For they are the utter- 
ances of real people who lived and died 
in Rome and Italy, some in Virgil’s 
days, some after him. And in Virgil’s 
lines, quoted above, we have in brief 
most of the people who appear in these 
epitaphs: infants, ‘‘mothers and hus- 
bands, boys and unwed girls and 
youths.’’ But the epitaphs give their 
names and often a little story of their 
lives. And not rarely the ‘‘uncouth 
rhymes’’ echo some phrase or line of 
Virgil. 

It would be interesting to choose from 
these epitaphs those which illustrate 
each of the Virgilian groups. But schol- 
ars like Galletier, Purdie and Lattimore 
have already done this.4 They have dis- 
cussed the themes and ideas which ap- 
pear in the inscriptions, but only rarely 
do they attend to the persons. Who are 
they? Are they old Romans with names 
which recall Rome’s past history? A 
few such there are, like Agorius Prae- 
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textatus and his wife Paulina (111). But 
far the greater number are shown by 
their names to have been slaves, freed- 
men, or people of servile extraction, 
and often from the East.° ‘‘An epi- 
graphist,’’ says Carcopino, ‘‘walking 
through the ruins of ancient Rome re- 
ceives the impression that slaves and 
freedmen predominated in the life of 
the imperial epoch, for three times out 
of four they alone are mentioned in the 
inscriptions which are still to be read 
on the walls.’’® This fact is interesting 
not only for its social implications but 
also for its human side. These people 
had been uprooted from their home- 
lands in the East. In their new homes 
they often had little of worldly goods, 
but what they had was doubly precious, 
their families and friends. 

Many of the saddest epitaphs tell of 
children snatched suddenly from life. 
There is the slave boy Xanthias, so 
clever at shorthand (219); the slave 
Pagus (403), once adept at setting 
gems, but now funus acerbum/et cinis 
in tumulis iacet et sine nomine corpus 
(cf. Aen. 2. 558); the slave Bebryx 
(1075), delicium domini, spes expec- 
tata parentum; the slave lad to whom 
death gave freedom (1331): nunc mors 
perpetua libertatem dedit; the boy 
Navigius, the son of slave or freed par- 
ents (1607), who breuiter frunitus an- 
ima, ut rosa, ut narcissus. There are 
tears too for girls: for the puellula 
dulcis of 216 who rosa simul floriuit et 
statim periit; for Rufina, ripe for mar- 
riage, but mourned now by her parents 
Januarius and Trophime (613); for two 
little girls with Homeric names, Bri- 
seis (2179) and Chrysis (1145) who, in 
her grave, cinis facta est iam non re- 
sposura parenti; for the slave girl 
Dionysia who, in her seventh year, was 
just beginning dulces fingere nequitias 
(1166); and for the daughter of the 
freedwoman Hilara (1570): destituisti, 
uitilla mea, miseram mammam tuam. 
The grammar and style of these epi- 
taphs are often rude, but the words go 
straight to the heart. 

Many epitaphs speak of matres atque 


viri, of happy marriages made desolate 
by death, and of love stronger than the 
tomb. The bright picture which they 
frequently present of married life is in 
strong contrast to that given by the 
literary authors of the empire. But here 
again we meet most often, not native 
Romans, but folk of servile origin, 
many of whom bear eastern names. 
There is Amymone (237), lanifica pia 
pudica frugi casta domiseda, and the 
freedwoman Veratia Eleutheris (968) 
who coniuge uno uixit contenta probato. 
In 1184 the freedman Stephanus prays 
that flowers may blossom from the 
grave of his wife Flavia Nicopolis; in 
2115 we read of a woman made free at 
death: 

Daphnis ego Hermetis coniunx sum libera facta; 
cum dominus uellet primus Hermes liber ut esset, 
fato ego facta prior, fato ego rapta prior. 
Husbands too receive their meed of 
praise: one Epictetus (487) who num- 
quam tristis erat, laetus gaudebat 
ubique, and a certain Iulius (1325) of 
whom we read: 

Iulius cum Trebia bene v’xit multosq. per annos, 
coniug’o aeterno hic quoque nunc remanet. 
And not a few epitaphs voice the desire 
of husband and wife to be together in 
the same funeral urn or in some happy 

land beyond the grave.7 


Historians have pointed out the dan- 
gers to Rome in this racial mixture. 
But there were compensations as well, 
for Rome and the world at large. “If 
the home and its affections—that an- 
cient foundation of Roman greatness— 
renewed its sacredness in the servile 
population, it was this same despised 
and degraded class which first received 
and transmitted the religion of agape.”’ 
... “To Christianity they brought their 
traditionless cosmopolitanism, their 
discipline of work and suffering, and 
that family affection which still smells 
sweet and blossoms in their dust.’’* 


Virgil could hardly have foreseen 
such changes to come. Nor could he 
have known that many of his lines and 
phrases would find a place in these 
epitaphs and, graven on stone, live on 
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in a new, strange way. But surely he 
would have rejoiced to see them there 
and to know that they had brought some 
solace to hearts in pain. True, he had 
not found the final answer to man’s 
torturing doubts in the face of death. 
Other lips than his would speak the 
healing words ‘‘Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
But to suffering fellow mortals in days 
to come he had given much to help 
them, a deep human sympathy and 
haunting words that pierce the soul. 

It is above all this human sympathy 
in Virgil which often makes us think of 
him as we read the Latin epitaphs. For, 
despite their differences of style, there 
runs through both the same ‘“‘still, sad 
music of humanity,’’ the same constant 
appeal to our compassion. Many an epi- 
taph expressly asks the passerby for a 
tear, a sigh, a little prayer, or at least 
a pitying glance: Seu mortis miseret 
seu te vitae, perlige (98); Quisque prae- 
teriens titulum scribtum legeris, / tac- 
tus pietate hoc praecor ut dicas: Ianu- 
aria, sit tibi terra levis (133); dole 
meator, quisquis hoc legis carmen, / et 
ut meretur anima, lacrimam accomoda 
(213); Hospes, sta et lachruma, si quic- 
cuam humanitus in test (973); Legisti, 
miseratus abis? (1101) 

Mentem mortalia tangunt. Ever since 
the day when Octavia fainted away at 
the words “Tu Marcellus eris,’’ every 
sensitive reader of Virgil has felt the 
deep pathos of his poetry, ‘“‘giving ut- 
terance, as the voice of Nature herself, 
to that pain and weariness, yet hope of 
better things, which is the experience 
of her children in every time.’’” The 
first Eclogue opens with the touching 
scene of a peasant leaving his dulcia 
arva for exile; the Aeneid ends with a 
picture of Aeneas, wavering between 
pity for Turnus and his duty to Pallas 
and Evander. Even the gods above are 
moved to pity at the sight of mortal suf- 
fering (Aen. 10. 758-759) : 


Di Iovis in tectis ‘ram miserantur inanem 
ambcrum et tantcos mortalibus esse labores. 


The early Lives of Virgil and other 
sources tell us that he had personal ex- 
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perience of suffering.!° He grew up in 
an era of wars, proscriptions and con- 
fiscations. His health was uncertain, his 
father went blind, his two brothers died 
before him, and he mourned the passing 
of friends like Quintilius Varus and Ga!- 
lus. No doubt these and other sad ex- 
periences, recollected in tranquillity, 
helped him to discern the true value 
of suffering and sorrow in human life, 
to see them as something ‘‘not merely 
incidental to the lot of man, but its deep- 
est meaning.’’!1 Early in the Aeneid 
(1.33) this theme is heard: tantae molis 
erat Romanam condere gentem; and 
towards the end (12. 435-436) it returns: 


d'sce puer virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
fortunam ex ailiis. 


In the epitaphs this note is seldom if 
ever struck. Some express resignation, 
some gladness that the troubles of life 
are over; others rail against Fate; 
many are simply perplexed by the mys- 
tery. It remained for Christianity to re- 
interpret the problem of human suffer- 
ing and reveal once for all its spiritual 
significance: per multas tribulationes 
oportet nos intrare in regnum Dei.'* 

Francis A. Suttivan, S.J. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson 
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1 The numbers (e.g. 7, 8, ) refer to the Carmina 
Latina Epigraphica, vols. 1-2, ed. F. Buecheler 
(Leipzig, 1895-1897); vol. 3, ed. E. Lommatzsch 
(Leipzig, 1926). Occasional reference is made to 
H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae selectae, vol. 2, 
pars 2 (Berlin, 1906). 

2 J. Henry, Aeneidea, vol. 2 (Dublin, 1879), 313 
and 591-2. 

3 F. Fletcher, Virgil, Aeneid VI (Oxford, 1941), 
81. 

+A. B. Purdie, Latin Verse Inscriptions (Lon- 
don, 1935); R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and 
Latin Epitaphs (Urbana, 1942). 

5 Cf. my article ‘‘Romans and Non-Romans in 
the Latin Metrical Epitaphs,”’ in Transactions of 
the Amer. Philolog. Assoc., 1xx (1939), 503 ff. 

6J. Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome 
(London, 1941), 61. 

7In Dessau 8437-8466 there are twenty-four 
epitaphs relating to husbands and wives. Of these 
at least twelve have eastern names, while eight 
others are of servile extraction. 

* Mary L. Gordon, ‘“‘The Nationaiity of Slaves 
under the Early Roman Empire,’ in Journal of 
Roman Studies, xiv (1924), 111. 

% J. Cardinal Newman, A Grammar of Assent 
(London, 1892), 79. 

10J. Brummer, Vitae 
1933). 3; Horace, C 1.24. 

11C. Bailey, Religion in Virgil (Oxford, 1935), 
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317. 
12 Acts 14.22 (quoted by the Imitation of Christ 
12). 
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Roman Anti-Militarism! 


HE worp ‘‘Roman’’ has a charged 

popular acceptation. The connota- 
tions of the word are held by many 
people. Writers in antiquity commented 
on the military power and the dignity 
and superiority of Roman law.? Most 
popular modern authors and their read- 
ers share at least an enthusiasm for 
the martial character of the Latins; 
and, after the fashion of Suetonius, they 
have stressed another trait—Roman 
moral degradation.* 


Specifically, however, in regards to 
the popular notion of Roman military 
prowess, it is true that before the first 
century B.C. there was but one accept- 
able ideal for Roman manhood, that of 
the agrarian citizen-soldier. But by the 
first century, another conception of 
manhood had been adopted by many of 
the Romans, namely that of the fine 
gentleman--homo bellus. The literature 
of this period shows a distaste among 
this new class for a life dedicated to 
Mars. This despite the fact that ex- 
ternal conquest continued, and that 
Vergil wrote of men and arms. The 
more cosmopolitan citizen of this new 
Rome began to question the value of 
war and military service in terms 
which at an earlier time would have 
meant disloyalty to the state. It is the 
purpose here to investigate how exten- 
sive was this defection from the ideal 
of the soldier-citizen. 


Especially have the Roman poets left 
a via of anti-militaristic observations 
in metre through the first century be- 
fore our era. 


The Epicurean poet-philosopher Lu- 
cretius played a part in this denuncia- 
tion of war. As a poet he was influenced 
by his predecessor Ennius. In addition, 
he shared with him a contempt for su- 
perstition; but while Ennius has been 
known through the centuries for his 
praise of military power, the sentiment 
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of Lucretius was antipodal to such a 
position. He asks Venus, in the well- 
known invocation to the De rerum na- 
tura, to put to sleep the wild works 
of warfare, to distract Mars and to pe- 
tition the god to grant peace to the 
Romans (1.29-49). As an Epicurean, Lu- 
cretius indicates that warfare disturbs 
men from the contemplation of philoso- 
phy (1.41f.). Even to see armies drawn 
up on the Campus Martius creates 
alarm in the observer (2.40-4). As ac- 
customed as they might have been to 
carnage, the description of the parts of 
the body cut off in battle cannot have 
nurtured a love for the martial life in 
the minds of Roman readers (3.634-56). 
Rather it indicates how far the philo- 
sophical preoccupation of Lucretius had 
removed him from any desire to glorify 
Roman militarism. 


The lot of primitive man is shown, 
in Book Five, to have been preferable 
in at least one aspect to the fate of the 
poet’s contemporaries, for in early 
days thousands of men were not slaugh- 
tered in one day of battle (5.999f.). 
Primitive men, when they fought, did 
so for skins with which to keep them- 
selves warm; not for gold and decora- 
tive garments of purple (5.1423-5). Lu- 
cretius felt that the greater blame lay 
with his generation (5.1425). Further, 
he points out that since the Phoenicians 
had introduced elephants into Mediter- 
ranean warfare, the terrors of war had 
increased (5.1302-7). The people of the 
Ancient World were as full of the fear 
of new weapons as are those of our 
own times. Lucretius has been de- 
scribed by one student of his works as 
a poet who was ‘‘most Roman in char- 
acter,’’4 but by another scholar as a 
“Roman rebel.’’» When viewed from 
the position of his neglect of the Roman 
heroic tradition, one might best con- 
sider the latter appellation of rebel as 
the one with the most validity. 
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The extensive poetical remains by 
Catullus offer evidence as to the 
changed mollescent character of the 
Romans. The Greek historian Polybius, 
who wrote a century before Catullus, 
had praised the martial spirit and gal- 
lantry of the individual Romans; Catul- 
lus, however, praises an acquaintance, 
Suffenus, as ‘“‘venustus et dicax ur- 
banus”’ (22.2); and again as ‘“‘bellus ille 
et urbanus”’ (22.9f.). 

Catullus is bothered by the specter 
of his brother killed while at war. This 
is demonstrated in his creation of the 
vivid image of his dead brother, 

. nuper Lethaeo gurgite fratris 


pallidulum manans alluit unda pedem 
(65.5f.) 


To Catullus war is grim (66.20). What 
man can withstand iron (63.42)? In a 
moment of intense feeling, he calls 
down from Jupiter a curse on whoever 
first forged iron weapons (66.48-50). 
Whereas Lucretius substituted philo- 
sophical contemplation for militarism 
and only briefly stated the power of 
Venus, Catullus, borrowing from the 
Hellenistic poets, helped to create the 
Roman cult of love as a source of in- 
spiration and satisfaction. If a man is 
to be miserable, according to Catullus, 
let his pain be caused by female fick- 
leness, not by impersonal iron. 

Tibullus, a veteran of military serv- 
ice, was the most outspoken poet of 
his time against the military life. He 
had not only seen military service him- 
self, but continued to be associated with 
people in the military life. Despite this, 
in a fashion suggesting Lucretius, he 
connects war with men of greed, ‘‘Fer- 
rea non venerem sed praedam saecula 
laudant’’ (2.3.35). Let others, he de- 
clares, suffer the constant fighting and 
hardships of campaigns (1.1.3f.). While 
others go to war, Tibullus wants to be 
captivated only by his beloved (1.1.55). 
The life of love is preferable to that of 
a soldier (1.1.73). No battle signs and 
trumpets for him, let the greedy be 
wounded in battle (1.1.75-7). He shares 


with Lucretius the notion that primitive 
times were more peaceful; there were 
no armies, hate and battles, no skill- 
fully made weapons (1.3.47). 

One entire elegy is written against 
war and military service, “Quis fuit, 
horrendos primus qui protulit enses” 
(1.10.1). Greed for gold, he says, causes 
men to us2 swords with which to kill 
cne another instead of against wild ani- 
mals (1.10.6). Tibullus presents two de- 
sirable ways of life, often intermingled, 
one of love and the other of a pastoral 
sort. War takes men from these de- 
siderata. In what is perhaps the strong- 
est line in the works of Tibullus, he ex- 
claims: “Quis furor est atram bellis 
accersere mortem?”’ (1.10.33). In direct 
contrast to Roman tradition, he states 
that the true hero is the peaceful rustic 
who has lived to a calm old age (1.10. 
39f.). The Alexandrian, bucolic ideal is 
held by Tibullus to be the fullest sort 
of existence. It was not, however, from 
the lines of Theocritus and his fellow 
Hellenistic poets, at least from the por- 
tions which we have extant today, that 
Tibullus was inspired to fill his verses 
with such a quantity of anti-militaristic 
material; but rather from his own 
personal repugnance to the irrationality 
of war. 

Ovid, in his turn, disliked war, mili- 
tary service and most soldiers. He 
writes that Tibullus is dead, but Ovid 
in the fashion of his fellow poet substi- 
tutes Venus for Mars. Love is harm- 
less, it causes no wars (Her.5.89f.). 
Ovid exclaims that his arms are brave 
in amatory excursions (Am.2.5.47f.). 
But they are weak when faced with the 
challenges of the Getan frontier (Tris- 
tia 1.5.72-5). He tersely sums up his at- 
titude in a clear expression of the re- 
nunciation of the heroic tradition, 
i . nos odimus arma / Pax juvat et 
media pace repertus amor” (Am.3.2. 
49f.). He is harsh, when in the Amores, 
he berates his fickle beloved for the 
fact that she can love a knight who has 
arrived at his rank by engaging in 
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slaughter (3.8.9f.). In some of the most 
contemptuous lines in Latin literature, 
he reveals his feelings. Does not the 
lady realize that the soldier has a right 
hand steeped in blood, a hand that has 
killed? How many times has that hand 
thrust metal into someone’s throat? 
How preferable for a lover is a poet 
(3.8.14-24)! 


Tomi was especially unendurable to 


Ovid because it was a land of warfare> 


He misses the books to be found in 
Rome; detests the constant prepara- 
tions for combat in his land of exile 
(Trist.3.14.37f.). When young, he avoid- 
ed battle, and only played at military 
training for sport or exercise, but 
now as an old man he was forced un- 
willingly to arm himself in self-defense 
(ib.4.1.71f.; Ea ponto,1.5.49-52). In di- 
rect contrast to Livy’s heroic pictures 
of the early agrarian-soldier, Ovid is 
horrified by the identical situation pre- 
sented in his frontier home of men who 
are equally prepared to fight or to plow 
(Trist.5.10.23f.). He complains that out- 
side the walls of Tomi the shepherds 
wear helmets and that their sheep are 
more afraid of war than of wolves (ib. 
25f.). Pathetically he states that he will 
relate the victory of Germanicus over 
the Dalmatians, if first he is not the 
victim of a Scythian arrow or a Getan 
sword (Ex pont.2.1.63-6). 


In the writings of Propertius the 
reader finds a kindred spirit to Ovid, 
for the one was no more a champion 
of militarism than the other. War had 
seriously affected the family of Prop- 
ertius. During the civil strife in Italy 
of the years 41 and 40 B.C., they had 
lost a kinsman and their wealth (1.22.6- 
8; 4.1.129f). Propertius dedicates him- 
self to love, ‘“‘Pacis amor deus est, pa- 
cem veneramur amantes”’ (3.5.1). He 
explains that the only warfare that he 
desires is the conflict between lovers 
(2.7.17). Let the soldiers count their 
wounds, not Propertius (2.1.44). 
Through love will his glory be gained— 
“Laus in amore mori’ (2.1.47). A poet 


should write of love while young. When 
older he can turn to epic (2.10.7f.). To 
be a conqueror counts for nothing with 
Propertius (2.7.6.). He claims that 
among his progeny there will be no 
soldiers (2.7.13f.). The only camp with 
which he wants to associate is the en- 
tourage of his mistress (2.10.19). He 
will gladly cheer for victorious sol- 
diers, but he will never be one himself 
(3.4.fin.). He shares with Cicero, Hor- 
ace and others the notion that the Ro- 
mans of his day are not made of the 
stern stuff of earlier times. Only the 
name has been inherited (4.1.37). One 
feels that he would not have included 
Augustus and Maecenas, his patrons, 
in such a statement. 

In order not to press the point too 
far, it is necessary to point out that 
Propertius also wrote verses of a de- 
cided martial character. Especially 
well turned is the patriotic line, “‘Op- 
tima nutricum nostris lupa Martia re- 
bus” (4.1.55). Such verses, however, 
when examined in context, frequently 
reveal less of a desire to promulgate 
the Roman heroic tradition than to of- 
fer appreciation, even adulation, to 
Augustus. And Propertius, when he 
makes his most incisive evaluation of 
the princeps, places highest the role of 
Augustus as peacemaker. 

Caesaris haec virtus et gloria Caesaris haec 
est; illa, qua vicit, condidit arma manu 
(2.16.41f.). 

To return to the earlier poets of the 
Augustan Age, the writings of Horace 
express a conflict between the old and 
the new approach to the Roman heroic 
tradition. Horace’s sensitivity to the 
milieu in which he lived is a character- 
istic which compels admiration. De- 
pending on his mood, or perhaps on the 
wide range or time of his writings, 
Horace in various places lauds, encour- 
ages, despairs of or laughs at the Ro- 
man heroic tradition. He deeply re- 
spects the valor of the ancient Romans, 
but he expresses the notion that the 
men of his day could not have been 
sprung from past generations. Time has 
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taken its toll from the greatness of 
Rome (Odes 3.6.45). He takes to task 
the Roman soldiers who had fought 
under Crassus for their lack of tradi- 
tional Roman heroism (ib.3.5.5). He ex- 
presses dismay at the ruthless fratri- 
cide of the civil wars (Epodes,7.17-20; 
16.1-14). Yet the Romans rule the world, 
and their greatness grows, he declares 
(Od.4.14). In one ode, the poet points 
out in the noblest of language the need 
for youth trained in the arts of war 
(ib.3.2.1-8). But in another poem he 
chides a fellow Roman for leaving the 
life of a student of philosophy for the 
inferior life of a soldier (ib.1.29.13-6). 
Horace evinces little stomach for an 
active participation in combat. He re- 
lates, in a well-known passage, how at 
the battle of Philippi he parted com- 
pany with his shield (1b.2.7.9-12). In the 
fashion of the earlier Greek poets, 
Archilochus of Paros and Alcaeus of 
Lesbos, he became a_é ripsaspis. 
Whether he was serious or merely en- 
gaging in urbane jocularity, as Clarence 
Cary holds, the story significantly il- 
lustrates the change in temper from, 
say, the time of Cato the Elder, when 
one cannot easily imagine a Roman 
saddling himself, even in jest, with 
what was considered by the ancients to 
be such a disgraceful action.® 


Horace complains to Maecenas that 
poets make poor soldiers (Epist.2.1. 
124). And in another verse, that he is 
‘“imbellis ac firmus parum’’ (ib.1.16). 
He reassures a friend that a good deal 
of territory separates Rome from the 
warlike tribes (Od.2.11.1-4). In the ex- 
cellent translation of Thomas Charles 
Baring one reads: 


What warlike Biscayans and Scythians plan, 
Hirpinus worry not your brain to scan; 
Salt water rolls ’twixt them and us, 
Then wherefore all this weary fuss?’ 


And yet, with human contradiction per- 
missible to a great poet, Horace else- 
where writes that it is a noble thing to 
die for one’s country; that death will 
find even the runaway (Od.3.2.13-6). 


Not a little attention has been paid 
by scholars to the question of Vergil’s 
attitude toward war and peace. It is 
assumed by some authors that Vergil 
was a poet laureate of militarism. Yet 
Cowles, Ullman and others’ have 
pointed out Vergil’s distaste for war and 
his desire for the development in the 
Mediterranean world of the habit of 
peace, for a ‘‘magnus ab integro saecu- 
lorum nascitur ordo’”’ (Ecl.4.5).% The 
notion of a perpetual peace was not new 
in the minds of many of the Romans in 
the first century before Christ. No one 
more fervently expresses such a wish 
than Cicero." 


Although, according to _ Shelley, 
“poets are the unacknowledged legisla- 
tors of the world,’’ it is not upon the 
testimony of this group alone that an 
estimate of the renunciation by many 
of the Romans of their heroic ideal may 
be based. Livy compares the brave 
days of old with the degenerate emo- 
tions of his own times (Ab urbe condita. 
praef.). Cicero, who was many things 
but not a poet, testifies in his letters to 
a lack of martial spirit among many of 
his contemporaries.!° Sallust depre- 
cates militarism (Cat.2.3). He cites the 
terrors of war (ib.31.3; 32.2; Jugur.3.3). 
Suetonius significantly mentions ‘‘draft- 
dodging”’ in the early empire (Tib.8). 
The vivid evidence of Tacitus concern- 
ing the abuses of army life and the 
mutinous discontent of many of those 
in military service is heaviest for the 
reign of Tiberius; however, the source 
for such trouble extends back into 
the first century B.C. (Annals,1.16-23; 
Hist.,1.46). Plutarch comments on the 
corruption and disorders of the army 
in the first century (Cato the Younger 
8). 


Part of the distaste for the military 
felt by the above-mentioned authors 
must be judged to have sprung from 
the experiences of the civil wars, which 
had so devastatingly bled the Roman 
people. Also one may see as significant 
the action of Julius Caesar, when, du- 
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bious of the loyalty of the people of 
Rome to his cause, he granted citizen- 
ship to, and enrolled in his army, many 
non-Italic provincials. Thus was les- 
sened the need of the native of Italy to 
be the military savior of his country. 


Neither should one underestimate the 
influence upon the Romans of Epicure- 
anism with its doctrine of the avoid- 
ance of pain. Cicero points out in his 
De finibus that Epicureanism was the 
philosophical system most widely 
known to the Romans of his day (1.5). 
He states appropriately that there is 
glory to be found in falling in battle, 
but that philosophers generally die in 
bed 2.30). Further, Roman authors re- 
iterate the belief that men go to war 
for purposes of self-enrichment. This 
negative notion was coupled with a 
faith in the possibility of a new peace- 
ful order under Augustus. 


Thus the new urbanity which came to 
exert such an influence on the Roman 
upper classes contained a reasoned 
conviction of the incompatibility of war 
with the highest in civilization; and an 
emotional repugnance to the military 
life. These elements in their turn caused 
many of the most literate citizens of 
Rome to renounce the older Roman 
militaristic, heroic tradition. 


KENNETH J. PRATT 
Immaculate Heart College 
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LANDOR’S KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE CLASSICS 


N AN IMPORTANT AR‘ICLE on Landor’s 

‘Higher Fountains”’ in THe CLassIcaL 
JouRNAL, 50, 1955, 303-307, Ann Goss- 
man makes many important observa- 
tions and quotes Mrs. Browning, who 
said that Landor was “of all living 
writers the most classical because the 
freest from mere classicalism’’. I 
would like to add a few remarks to 
what she says and to what Miss Nitchie 
says on ‘‘The Classicism of Walter 
Savage Landor”’ in THe CtassicaL Jour- 
NAL, 14, 1918, 163. Landor called Aes- 
chylus ‘“‘the greatest of Greek trage- 
dians, a champion of liberty with the 
loud clear challenge, the firm un- 
stealthy step of an erect broad-chested 
soldier.” John T. Sheppard! says, 
“There is no poet who better fulfils 
Landor’s three conditions of poetic ex- 
cellence ‘invention, energy, and gran- 
deur of design.’’’ It is interesting to 
note that Landor puts the first meeting 
of Pericles and Aspasia at a perform- 
ance of the Prometheus, which despite 
Schmid? and others I still think was 
written by Aeschylus. In Sappho and 
her Influences*® I have discussed Lan- 
dor’s love of Sappho and how in 
Pericles and Aspasiat he makes much 
use of Sappho, often changing or adapt- 
ing to his own purpose the original 
text. His Sappho to Hesperia is very 
different from Sappho’s one verse, 
‘thou bringest all that bright morning 
scattered”’ diluted by Byron Don Juan, 
(3. 107) into eight lines. It is not ‘*Thou 
seemest, star of love, to throb with 
light.’’ Tennyson in Locksley Hall Six- 
ty Years After is more accurate ‘‘Hes- 
per, whom the poet call’d the bringer 
home of all good things.’’ Sappho’s 
beautiful folk-lore song, as imaginative 
as anything in Coleridge or Keats, re- 
minding me of Gretchen’s weaving 
song in Faust is well translated by 
Thomas Moore. 
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Oh, my sweet mother, tis in vain 

I cannot weave, as once I wove 

So wildered is my heart and brain 

With thinking of that youth I love. 

In Simonidea, Landor adds two wistful 
verses of his own (published 1896). 

Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 

My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 

Oh! if you felt the pain I feel! 

But Oh, who ever felt as I? 

No longer could I doubt him true; 

All other men may use deceit: 

He always said my eyes were blue, 

And often swore my lips were sweet. 

It is surprising that Miss Gossman 
does not refer to Landor’s acquaint- 
ance with Pindar, whom Landor, the 
Olympian of the Hellenists of his time, 
knew well, nor does any other com- 
mentator on Pindar except myself.° 
After being banished from Rugby in 
1797, at the age of 16, before going to 
Oxford, Landor read Pindar and stud- 
ied witn Cary, the great translator of 
Pindar. He had a passion for Pindar, 
though he often strayed from his be- 
loved. His Fall of Corinth is not Pindar. 
But in his Ode to Miletus, in the Greek 
Choral style there are, as Ruth I. Gold- 
mark says," Pindaric apostrophe, aph- 
orism, condensed figures and choral 
development. In his poem On a 
Quaker’s Tankard, Landor*? despite his 
adoration criticizes the first words of 
Pindar which occur on The Pump at 
Bath: Ariston hydor, ‘‘Water is best.” 

Ye lie, friend Pindar! and friend Thales, 

Nothing so good as water? Ale is! 

In Pericles and Aspasia (44), Landor 
finds Pindar tiresome and tedious and 
says that wealth and gold occur too 
often in the poetry of Pindar. In Pindar 
and Hiero in referring to the First 
Pythian Landor says, ‘**Pindar is Pin- 
dar, Hiero is but king . . 

Here shalt thou dwell in honor long thy 

due 

And sing to us thy even-song of life.’’ 


In Aspasia to Cleone, Landor says: ‘‘a 
poet should know what he is about be- 
fore he opens his lips! he ought not to 
ask, like a poor fellow in the street, 
‘Good People! What song will you 
have?’ ’’ But the conceited Landor in 
Imaginary Conversations (‘‘The Abbé 
Deille and Walter Landor’’) admits 
that ‘‘What remains (of Pindar) is 
more distinguished for an exquisite se- 
lection of topics than for enthusiasm. 
There is a grandeur of soul which 
never leaves him, even im domestic 
scenes, and his genius does not rise in 
points or peaks of sublimity but per- 
vades the subject with a vigorous and 
easy motion such as the poets attribute 
to the herald of the gods. He is re- 
markable for the rich economy of his 
ideas and the temperate austerity of 
his judgment and he never says more 
than is proper nor otherwise than what 
is best.’’ Landor admired Pindar, he 
says, more in youth than in his graver 
age. But he definitely says: ‘“‘His wis- 
dom, his high-mindedness, and his ex- 
cellent selection of topics, in which no 
writer of prose or verse ever equalled 
him, render him worthy to spend the 
evening with one who has passed the 
earlier part of the day with Dante.’’s 


Davip M. Rosrnson 


University, Mississippi 


NOTES 


1 Aeschylus and Sophocles, New York, 1927 
(no. 9, in series ‘“‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome," 
edited by the late George D. Hadzsits and David 
M. Robinson) 176. Cf. also W. B. Drayton Hender- 
son, Swinburne and Landor, 1918, which discusses 
in detail the influence of Greek tragedy on Lan- 
dor. 


2 Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, 1.3.281. 

3 ‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’’, no. 2, 1924, 
201-2. 

+ Especially Letters, 47, 48, 82, 95, 149-153. 

Rob nson. Pindar, A Poet of Eternal Ideas, 


Baltimore, 1936. Pindar was no “paid peripatetic 
puffer of princes.” 

6 Studies in the Influence of the Classics on 
English Literature, Columbia University Press, 
N.Y., 1918, 80. 

7 Poems and Dialogues in Verse and Epigram, 
ed. by C. G. Crump, 1892, 2, 166. 


* Cf. Forster's Life of Landor, 1874, 6. 363. 
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The Roman Name in Historical Fiction 


(Read before CAMWS, Chicago, April 8, 1955.) 


N uistoricaL film, The Roman and 
“A the Renegade, which was presented 
on television during the past year,! 
provides us with an example of the 
inaccurate treatment of Roman history 
often found in numerous novels and 
motion pictures in recent years. Among 
the annoying errors of detail is com- 
monly the misapplication of the Roman 
name, which seems to be poorly under- 
stood by writers of historical fiction. 

This television film depicts an im- 
aginary romantic episode in the war 
between Quintus Fabius Maximus and 
Hannibal, in which the daughter of the 
great Delayer contrives to get into the 
camp of Hannibal as a servant in order 
to learn of his battle plans. Her name 
in this piece is Marcella and she is in 
love with a youth called Claudius Fla- 
vius. These are good, genuine Roman 
names in themselves, but unfortunately 
used in a wrong manner. Marcella was 
a girl’s name, common today in our 
own culture. But in Roman times a girl 
was not given just any name which 
caught the fancy. If we refer to the 
genealogy of the Fabius family,? we 
find that their daughters were named 
Fabia, while Marcellus was a cogno- 
men denoting a _ stirps of the gens 
Claudius; the feminine Marcella should 
therefore be applied to daughters of 
the Claudii. 

The youth called Claudius Flavius 
bears two nomina gentilia, but the 
writer has apparently made the com- 
mon mistake of thinking Claudius is a 
praenomen, or given name. A similar 
slip was made by Shakespeare in Ju- 
lius Caesar, where Decimus Brutus ap- 
pears as Decius Brutus, the Decius 
being a nomen gentile. 

The television film story seems to 
have been influenced by Robert Sher- 
wood’s well-known play, The Road to 
Rome,®* in which it is the wife of Fab‘us 
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Maximus who makes overtures to Han- 
nibal in order to spare Rome from at- 
tack and destruction. Liberties have 
been taken with history here, for the 
wife is portrayed as being Greek, the 
daughter of a Roman officer and an 
Athenian woman. It is hardly likely 
that at this period of Roman history a 
good Roman would marry a foreigner. 
Moreover, Fabius has no children in 
the play, although we know from Livy 
(22,53) of a son who was a Roman of- 
ficer at the time. This Greek wife in 
Sherwood’s play has the name Amytis, 
which is not actually Greek, but comes 
from the Medes cr Persians.+ 

Another impossibility in the names 
in Sherwood’s play is that of the mother 
of Fabius Maximus, who is called 
Fabia. Since she was not likely to have 
been born into her husband’s Fabian 
gens, she must certainly have had some 
other name from her own gens, such as 
Cornelia, Aemilia, Claudia, or Flavia. 
The two slaves, Varius and Meta, who 
provide the minor love interest, have 
curious names also. For Varius is a 
nomen gentile of a free citizen, not ap- 
propriate for a slave. Meta, ‘‘boundary 
stone,’’ is a good Latin word but not 
likely as a personal name. 

Reference to the standard handbooks 
on Roman private life will give the 
rules for Roman naming.°® In simplified 
form they are as follows. In the his- 
torical period the male members of so- 
ciety had three names, praenomen, no- 
men (or nomen gentile) and cognomen. 
It is strange that the number of prae- 
nomina, or given names, was rather 
limited. There were only 18 commonly 
used: Aulus, Gaius, Gnaeus, Decimus, 
Lucius, Marcus, Publius, Quintus, Sex- 
tus, Tiberius, Titus; Appius, Kaeso, 
Mamercus, Manius, Numerius, Servius 
and Spurius. The last seven are pretty 
well restricted to certain distinguished 
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families, like the Fabii, Cornelii, 
Claudii and Aemilii. 

The nomen is identified by the typical 
ending -ius, which is found in nearly all 
patrician and plebeian names. But be- 
cause half the 18 praenomina also end 
in -ius, this may be a reason for the un- 
initiated confusing nomen and praeno- 
men. Also it was the custom of the 
Romans themselves to refer to a man 
by nomen and cognomen (e.g., Julius 
Caesar), thus giving the impression 
that the nomen is a first name and the 
cognomen a family name. In Cicero’s 
letters, which presumably show the 
habits of everyday speech, this loose- 
ness of appellation is readily seen. He 
uses praenomen with nomen, as Publius 
Sextius and Gnaeus Pompeius; or prae- 
nomen with cognomen, as Gaius Caesar 
and Marcus Bibulus; or all three 
names, as Publius Magius Cilo, Quintus 
Servilius Tarso. Again, he uses only 
one name, either nomen or cognomen, 
as Milo, Clodius, Vatinius, Curio. If the 
person is close to him, then he may use 
the praenomen, as in Quintus frater. 

In early times women seem to have 
had praenomina which were feminine 
forms of the masculine: Gaia, Quinta, 
Lucia. But in the historical period we 
find that girls generally bore the fa- 
ther’s nomen in the feminine: Fabia, 
Cornelia, Aemilia and the like. But 
when there were two or more daugh- 
ters in the family, they might be identi- 
fied with an additional cognomen in the 
feminine to tell them apart. Inscrip- 
tional and literary evidence indicates 
that the father’s name or the husband’s 
in the genitive was used with the wom- 
an’s nomen gentile to identify her more 
accurately. In a legal sense, however, 
a woman had no individuality or official 
name. 

In the current rash of historical nov- 
els the setting often combines the cul- 
tures of Greece, Rome and Palestine, 
especially if the story deals with early 
Christianity. Greeks and Jews, in con- 
trast to the Romans, normally had but 
one name, as Nicodemus, Alexander, 


Demetrius, or Matthew, Mary, Joseph. 
This must indicate that family was 
more important to the Romans, while 
Jews and Greeks were by nature more 
individualistic. Free invention of names 
for the latter two peoples in the his- 
torical novel or play is therefore less 
likely to raise any question of authen- 
ticity, provided, of course, that the au- 
thor uses genuine names for those na- 
tionalities. Possibly it is due to the 
confusion of the two types of naming 
that writers of historical novels mis- 
understand the Roman name. 

Sienkiewicz, whose Quo Vadis® seems 
to have started much of the interest in 
novels of this sort and to have set the 
pattern for sex, cruelty and depraved 
luxury, is, on the whole, accurate in his 
naming of individuals. Some are, of 
course, actual historical persons. Those 
invented are generally given names 
that look genuine. The girl, Lygia, how- 
ever, has a name not known to us from 
history, but resembling the familiar 
Lydia. We learn that she comes from 
an unknown country, Lygia. The name, 
therefore, is perhaps justified because 
of its indefiniteness. 

The novels of the ‘‘Quo Vadis school’’ 
—to use the expression of Professor 
Edward Echo!s—are remarkable some- 
times for the great number of names 
which the reader encounters. In The 
Robe,‘ for example, a rough count re- 
veals over a hundred names of Romans, 
Greeks and Jews. Such large numbers 
are apt to confuse the reader if he tries 
to keep track of them. Names like Cor- 
nelius Capito, a legate; Glycon, a stew- 
ard; Benjamin, a Jewish scholar; and 
Demetrius, a Corinthian slave, are all 
p'ausible. But it is hard to justify those 
in the family of a certain Gallio, for 
here the cognomen Gallio is taken to 
be a family name in our sense. There is 
the Senator Marcus Lucan Gallio, 


whose son is Marcellus Lucan Gallio. 
Like the Marcella above, Marcellus is 
here used as a given name. The daugh- 
ter of the family is Lucia, apparently 
derived from the father’s Lucan. Using 
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our English practice for family names, 
the author calls Gallio’s wife Cornelia 
Vipsania Gallio, and the wife of a cer- 
tain Asinius Gallus is referred to as 
Paula Gallus. Her daughter Asinia, 
however, is correctly named, although 
she goes by the name of Diana also. 


In The Robe there is a slave Mar- 
cipor, which is a good slave name, 
meaning Marci puer; but this practice 
belongs to a very early Roman period, 
not the first century A.D. Marcipor in 
The Robe, however, is a Corinthian 
slave! Another Roman in the same book 
is a landowner Appius Kaeso. Kaeso, 
we have seen, is a praenomen. There 
are examples, it is true, of reversing 
the order of names. But our author ap- 
parently regards this as a nomen gen- 
tile, for the man’s wife is Antonia Kaeso 
and his son is Antony Kaeso. Another 
curiosity here is Kaeso’s overseer, who 
is called Vobiscus. 


Some of the same people and the 
same confused naming continue on in 
Douglas’ later novel, The Big Fisher- 
man.S The names of Jews are genuine 
and acceptable in their usage and the 
names of Arabs appear to be proper. 
But we have for Romans a proconsul 
Nicator Mencius; a prefect Sergius, 
whose son is called Felix; Mark and 
Aurelia Varus, who have a daughter 
Faustina; a proconsul Fabius Tiro, 
whose daughter is Flavia; Tullius Fa- 
dilla, a wealthy bachelor; and again a 
slave named Marcipor. 


In Thomas B. Costain’s The Silver 
Chalice” the difficulty with Roman 
names is avoided in some measure by 
using single names, a practice which 
is to be recommended. But the author 
confuses nomina with praenomina when 
he calls one magistrate Marius An- 
tonius and another Fabius Marius. 
Other bad examples are Q. Septimus 
Rullianus and T. Orestes Flaminius. A 
certain Roman with the improbable 
name of Catorius has three sons Sem- 
pronius, Tiberius and Gaius, named for 
the famous Gracchi. We note also the 


use of Forum Romanorum for Forum 
Romanum. And in passing we observe 
the anachronistic mention of ‘‘pieces of 
soap,”’ ‘‘a pile of coal,’’ and a ‘“‘tin box 
of sugar.’’ 


Fisher of Men by Kurt Frieberger!°® 
draws the attention of a reviewer, Ba- 
sil Davenport, in the January, 1955, 
issue of Book-of-the-Month Club News. 
Of the current shower of novels based 
on the New Testament, Mr. Davenport 
says that they have added nothing to 
their source except ‘‘intimations of sex, 
sentimentality, some sadism and a good 
sprinkling of historical howlers.’’ An 
example of the last is a derivation by 
Frieberger of the cognomen of Pontius 
Pilate from Latin pilatus in the sense 
of ‘‘bald.’’ Davenport believes that pi- 
latus means ‘“‘armed with a spear,”’ 
which would be appropriate to a soldier. 
As a matter of fact, the history of the 
man and the name Pilate are both ob- 
scure, being clouded by a great amount 
of folklore. Although Frieberger gives 
the full name as Lucius Pontius Pilate, 
it comes down to us without a praeno- 
men. The adjectival form pilatus can 
mean either ‘‘thick, dense,’’ from the 
verb pilare, ‘“‘to press down,’’ or 
“armed with javelins,’’ from pilum. 
But there is a verb pilare having a 
neuter sense of ‘“‘grow hair’’ and an 
active sense of ‘‘deprive of hair, make 
bald.’’ In the latter significance the pi- 
latus might be compared to the cogno- 
men Calvus, which did mean ‘“‘bald.”’ 


In this connection we may mention a 
medieval derivation of Pilate’s name. 
According to legend, a certain King 
Atus had a son by Pila, a miller’s 
daughter. She named the boy Pilatus by 
joining her own name to that of the 
king. After the Romans later sent Pi- 
latus to be governor of the isle (sic) 
of Pontus, he took his-first name Pon- 
tius from that place.'! The legend may 
account for the name Pila for a son of 
Pilate in Frank Slaughter’s novel, The 
Galileans.1= The son of Pontius should 
also be called Pontius, but whether Pila 
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would be used as a short form of the 
cognomen Pilatus is open to question. 
In the same book we have the strange 
name Marcus Quintus, a captain of a 
ship, with two praenomina. 

In Naomi Mitchison’s Blood of the 
Martyrs!* the names are in much bet- 
ter order, with such genuine appella- 
tions as L. Junius Gallio, T. Flavius 
Crispus (who has a daughter properly 
named Flavia), and Aelius Balbus, 
whose son is M. Aelius Candidus. The 
names of Greeks and Jews are all in 
proper form. But it is surprising to find 
lesser citizens whose names are taken 
right out of Roman comedy: Blephano 
(a corrupticn cf B’epharo?), Toxilus, 
Cario, Harpax, who are prison officials; 
Carpus, a potter; and Sannio, Mikkos 
and Pistos, who are household slaves. 

It is true that in the empire the old 
customs of naming were somewhat 
modified. The comp!ex intermarriages 
and multiple marriages which devel- 
oped in the Augustan period had much 
to do with the confusion of names, as 
well as the fact that honors in the form 
of high-sounding cognomina resulted in 
longer names which sometimes reached 
the ridiculous. But a perusal of lists of 
names shows that in general the prae- 
nomina remained the same and that 
people usually had one praenomen and 
one nomen, but that they might add 
various cognomina.!+ The son of a 
family normally carried cn the father’s 
nomen, although he might be known 
better by a new cognomen. Foreign 
nationality also had an influence on 
Roman naming. Women in the empire 
tended to continue to have the father’s 
nomen in feminine form, but added one 
cr more cognomina which were derived 
from either the father’s or mother’s 
family. But there was no such con- 
fusion as we find in the names used by 
modern authors. 

There is no accounting for all the 
rare names found in Robert Raynold’s 
The Sinner of Saint Ambrose, in 
which Gregory Julian, son of Marius 
Cincinnatus Julian, marries Marcia 


Fabian, daughter of Calvena Ambrosia 
Fabiana. This Marcia is of the Anicius 
Probus family, but her uncle is Sextus 
Petronius Probus, while his wife is 
Anicia Faltonia Proba. In the same 
novel we find a!so a Quintus Gaius 
Tullus. 

It may seem to be petty caviling to 
expect writers of historical fiction to 
be complete'y accurate in their names. 
But an historical novel, although using 
imaginary action, must be set in a 
framework that is accurate. Counter- 
feiting of names is permissible as a 
disguise when one wishes to conceal a 
locale, as in a Graustarkian tale. But in 
the historical novel the author is pre- 
sumably not disguising but is identify- 
ing people and places. The names, 
therefore, should be accurate and typi- 
cal. It is no sin to invent names, for the 
Romans did that themselves. But such 
inventions ought to follow the rules in 
order to appear genuine. 

Teachers of classical studies are 
sometimes flattered by the popularity 
of novels and motion pictures which are 
based on ancient themes. But too many 
of these are distortions of the Quo Vadis 
type, which ignore the very virtues of 
the Romans which one tries to teach. 

Lest all historical novels seem to be 
bad, we may mention a few which are 
more accurate in detail, even to the 
correct naming of individuals. Alfred 
Duggan, The Little Emperors is an ex- 
ample of the better sort.16 Marguer‘te 
Yourcenar, Hadrian’s Memoirs'7 is a 
scholarly kind of novel which merits 
from a reviewer in Time (Nov. 29, 1954, 
100) this tribute, ‘‘Author Yourcenar’s 
portrait is chiseled in stone. An ex- 
pertly researched novel, it has won 
two literary prizes in France. What it 
lacks in pace, it makes up in stateliness 
and thoughtful writing. . . . The nove] 
deals with the turbulent second cen- 
tury, but French Author Yourcenar 
shuns sex and sadism, keeps the de- 
fenseless slave maidens in the back- 
ground and the Saturnalia under con- 
trol.”’ The two works of Robert Graves 
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Contributions to this department in the 
forin of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of lIowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


THE CLASSICAL ERA IN CELLULOID 


HE American screen today is be- 

ing inundated with a variety of mo- 
tion pictures concerned with the clas- 
sical era. We are in the midst of a 
movement started a few years back 
by the unexpected success of a foreign 
import, Fabiola, which told in an un- 
usually realistic way the struggle of 
the early Christian martyrs. Within a 
few months was released the so-called 
‘last of the great epics,’’ Quo-Vadis, 
an American picture of considerable 
magnitude and budget shot in Italy. 
The producers felt that lower produc- 
tion costs and greater potential realism 
in the ancient capital, Rome, well war- 
ranted the location shooting involved. 
This has created somewhat of a post- 
war precedent for overseas shooting, 
and we probably have not yet seen the 
“last of the great epics.’’ 

But Quo-Vadis was released in 1951. 
Since then we have seen an unprece- 


dented interest on the part of the 
movie-going public in seeing stories 
enacted against a background of an- 
cient history. The word ‘‘history’’ is 
used here with tongue in cheek be- 
cause the heretofore Hollywood care 
in keeping to historic detail, as evi- 
denced by the existence of studio re- 
search departments, has been some- 
what disregarded in favor of the box- 
office. 

“TI didn’t know Hannibal could sing’’ 
was the remark heard from a young- 
ster recently. Whether he was serious 
or not in such deduction is not impor- 
tant, but the fact that Hannibal ap- 
peals more as a baritone than as a 
significant and real personality of his- 
toric stature behooves one to contem- 
plate the public taste. In any event 
the MGM picture Jupiter’s Darling 
has been a financial success and the 
unlikely plot a novel vehicle for the 


on Claudius also are to be noted as 
accurate in their historicity and in the 
use of names. 

To the novelist who would write 
about Roman times, we suggest that he 
read a handbook on the Roman name 
kefore beginning, and that he refer to 
the literature or to indices of historical 
names in order that this detail may be 
correct. 

M. SEAMAN 

Michigan State University 


NoTES 


1A Meridian Production, written by Jack Ben- 
nett and presented on the Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars program. 

2 See Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE*2, s.v. Fabius. 

8 Robert E. Sherwood, The Road to Rome (New 
York 1927), Sherwood’s first produced play, is 
now out of print; it may be found in Burns 
Mantle, Best Plays of 1926-27. The play was the 
basis of the motion picture ‘‘Jupiter’s Darling.”’ 

4See RE?2, s.v. Amytis. 
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5 See James C. Egbert, Introduction to the 
Study of Latin Inscriptions (New York 1896); 
Harold W. Jchnston, The Private Life of the 
Romans (Chicago 1931); RE?, s.v. Namenwesen; 
John E. Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies 
(Cambridge 1910). 

6 Henryk Sienkiewicz, Quo Vadis, tr. by Jere- 
miah Curtin (Boston 1€97). 

7 Lloyd C. Douglas, The Robe (Boston 1942). 

8 Lloyd C. Douglas, The Big Fisherman (Bos- 
ton 1948). 

®* Thomas B. Costain, The Silver Chalice (Gar- 
den City 1954); this is the Doubleday & Co. 
Permabooks edition. 

1? Kurt Frieberger, Fisher of Men (New York 
1954) 11. 

11 Arnold Williams, The Characterization of 
Pilate in the Towneley Plays (East Lansing 
1950) 7. 

12 Frank G. Slaughter, The Galileans (Garden 
City 1953). 

13 Naomi Mitchison, Blood of the Martyrs (New 
York 1939). 

14 Such lists are those in CIL and Prosopo- 
graphia Imperii Romani, ed. by Elimarus Klebs 
(Berlin 1897). 

15 Robert Raynolds, The Sinner of Saint Am- 
brose (Indianapolis 1952). 

16 Alfred Duggan, The Little Emperors (New 
York 1953). 

17 Marguerite Yourcenar, Hadrian’s Memoirs, 
tr. by Grace Frick (New York 1954). 
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talents of Howard Keel and Esther 
Williams. 


There is, of course, the chance that 
obvious exaggerations, amusing though 
they may be, can create a false im- 
pression of historic fact. Because the 
visual impression is such a strong one, 
it could be difficult to straighten out 
a youthful assumption that Attila was 
an insignificant neurotic. In spite of 
such improvisation of historic fact, 
20th Century Fox has provided an en- 
tertaining account of life in the fifth 
century with its film Sign of the Pagan. 


Probably the biggest impetus t» the 
production of films set in times of the 
ancient world has been the religious 
influence. Where Hollywood has long 
been accused of over-attention to pres- 
sures brought to bear by certain re- 
ligious groups, it has certainly acceded 
to a general enthusiasm for scenarios 
dealing with the founding of Christian- 
ity. The Robe and The Gladiators are 
good examples of the popularity of 
such films. The latter was a sequel to 
the popular and long-postponed Lloyd 
Douglas story of the soldier who ac- 
quired Christ’s garment at Calvary. It 
is likely that public acceptance of re- 
ligious stories at the box-office will 
bring yet more of such films. 


Films about characters in the Bible 
or literature have also met consider- 


ab'e success. The Egyptian, Samson 
and Delilah, David and Bathsheba, and 
Caeser and Cleopatra have proven very 
popular on the screen. 

One hopes that the rich cinematic 
possibilities of the Greek civilization 
will not be neglected while such a mar- 
ket exists. Probably no past culture 
has had more influence on our present 
lives than that of ancient Greece and 
it ho'ds no end of potential great film- 
making. 

A picture which touched briefly on 
the culture of the Greek city of An- 
tioch was the film The Silver Chalice. 
Artistically and from the standpoint of 
good entertainment, this picture was, 
however, far from a success. The ac- 
tors found themselves playing before 
back-drop type scenery, completely 
lacking in detail and imaginative only 
in color and economy. 

Let us hope that we will see more 
films of the stature of Julius Caesar, 
which, with its faults, was still a mag- 
nificent motion picture. We need fewer 
of the mediocre films which tend to 
sugar-coat the great stories of the past 
with pedestrian romanticism. At least 
we can recognize in the current box- 
office reaction a popular awareness of 
the relation between life today and life 
in ancient times. 

JoHN P. DriscoLu 

The Pennsylvania State University 


CATO AND MODERN MEDICAL RESEARCH 


N tHE Ocrtoser 1952 number of the 

CLASSICAL JOURNAL appeared an in- 
teresting article by Concetta C. Bellini 
on ‘“‘A Farmer’s Medical Prescrip- 
tion.’’ In the author’s words, “It was 
the purpose of this fruitful investige- 
tion to illustrate my contention that 
there exists a remarkable degree cf 
correlation between the simple anti- 
dotes as recommended twenty-two hun- 
dred years ago by Cato, in his De Ag- 
ricultura, and those complex prescrip- 
tions which characterize twentieth- 


century medicine and surgery.’’ This 


article brought out, among _ other 
things, the tremendous importance 
which Cato attributed to the thera- 
peutic qualities of cabbage in the treat- 
ment of numerous maladies. While it 
may appear that Cato was too much of 
a ‘‘caulotherapist’’, it is nevertheless 
of considerable interest that his pre- 
scription of cabbage for such stomach 
disorders as indigestion, diarrhea, or 
dysentery, seems now to be vindicated 
to a large extent by the recent studies 
made by a physician at Stanford Uni- 
versity, as reported in an Associated 
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Press dispatch of June 11, 1955, from 
San Francisco. The article, by Rennie 
Taylor, titled ‘‘Cabbage Juice Report- 
ed Effective in Treatment of Stomach 
Ulcers,”’ is in part as follows: ‘‘Six 
years of experience with raw cabbage 
juice as an ulcer treatment indicates 
that procedure should be tried on all 
such cases before resorting to surgery, 
says a Stanford University physician. 
Three weeks on cabbage juice plus a 
bland diet healed most ulcers in a se- 
ries of 63 cases, Dr. Garnett Cheney 
reported in the Stanford medical bulle- 
tin. Six patients with ‘huge’ ulcers 


ON SHARING ANOTHER’S 


OME of the ancients mercilessly 
called attention to physical defects 
in others, even in courts of law, but 
we also have records of persons who 
tactfully tried to make the disabilities 
of others both less conspicuous and 
more bearable. We are told, for in- 
stance, that the Persians became en- 
amored of hooked noses because their 
most beloved king, Cyrus the Elder, 
had such a nose (Plut. Mor. 172 E).! 
And as late as Plutarch’s time the 
Persians considered men with hooked 
noses handsome (ibid. 821 F). It was 
doubtless due to Persian influence that 
the Greeks called such a nose royal 
(ibid. 45 A, 56 D; Plato, Rep. 474 D). 
The Arabs, too, endeavored to make 
royal afflictions less noticeable. They 
had the polite convention of imitating 
an injury to the limbs of their king, 
and they limped if he became lame.? 
It was likewise an Ethiopian custom 
for close associates of a king to feign 
injury in any part of the kody in which 
a king had been injured.* 

Politeness led intimate friends ‘‘to 
copy Plato’s stoop, Aristotle’s lisp, and 
King Alexander’s twisted neck as well 
as the harshness of his voice in con- 
versation. In fact, some people uncon- 
sciously acquire most of their pecu- 
liarities from the traits or the lives 
of others.’’4 


needed 56 days of treatment. Conven- 
tional treatment for ulcer with drugs 
usually requires six weeks or more, 
he added. . . .Raw cabbage juice is 
particularly rich in a substance which 
Dr. Cheney tentatively calls Vitamin U. 
It apparently helps the stomach lining 
to resist breakdown when under attack 
by natural stomach acids and other 
body chemicals. . . .Treatment calls 
for drinking at least a quart of cab- 
bage juice daily.” 


GRAYDON W. REGENOS 


Tulane University 


LOT IN LIFE AND DEATH 


As one might expect, a few Greeks 
carried imitation of ailments to excess. 
We read that Cleisophus bandaged an 
eye when Philip lost one of his; that 
he limped on the march when Philip 
was wounded in the leg; and that he 
grimaced whenever Philip tasted some- 
thing bitter.® 

Plutarch saw adulation carried to 
disgusting lengths. He notes that some 
persons ‘‘flatter the sickly by pretend- 
ing to be afflicted with the same mal- 
ady, and not to be able to see or bear 
distinctly if they have to do with those 
who are dim-sighted or hard of hear- 
ing, just as the flatterers of Dionysius, 
whose sight was failing, used to bump 
against one another and upset the dish- 
es at dinner. And some seize upon af- 
flictions rather as a means to insinuate 
themselves still more, and carry their 
fellow-feeling so far as to include in- 
most secrets.’’® 

History offers many examples of 
putting slaves and attendants to death 
when their masters or kings died, but 
it seems that the closest associates 
of certain Ethopian kings willingly 
shared death with them (Strabo 17.2.3). 
The same custom prevailed among the 
Arabs (Athenaeus 6.249 A). A king of 
the Sotiani, a Celtic tribe, had a body- 
guard of six hundred picked men who 
were destined to die with him, no mat- 
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ter what might cause his death 
(ibid.).7 

An amazing Greek account of suttee 
is to be found in Diodorus Siculus 
19.33-34. During the battle that Eu- 
menes and Antigonus fought in Parae- 
tacene in 317 B.C., Ceteus, an Indian 
general in Eumenes’ army, was killed. 
On the day of his funeral his two wives, 
who had accompanied him in the army, 
presented themselves at the pyre to 
share death with him, but only one 
was permitted to do so. The wife who 
was denied the right wept and tore 
her hair as if she had received news 
of a terrible disaster; the other one, 
who was dressed in magnificent 
clothes, as if for a wedding, then as- 
cended the pyre and met death both 
gladly and unflinchingly. 

A strange story of group protocol 
comes to us from a medieval source, 
the Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Al- 
fonsi: ‘‘Nam talis est natura cameli: 
quando insimul datur praebenda mul- 
tis, quod nullus eorum comedet, donec 
omnes insimul edant; et si unus ita 
infirmatur quod nequeat comedere, 
donec removeatur alii ieiunabunt.’’S 

We may find still other examples of 
imitation by ranging far afield. Per- 
haps Yang Kuei-fei, the Cleopatra of 
the T’ang Dynasty, was the only wom- 
an who persuaded cthers to imitate 
her plumpness, though they did so for 
only a short period.” 

A custom that seems apocryphal pre- 
vailed in the medieval kingdom of 
Monomotapa in South Africa, where 
politeness required the courtiers to 
sneeze when the king did. The sneez- 
ing then spread from the court to the 
city and from the city to the prov- 
inces, so that it seemed that the en- 
tire population had caught a cold.1" 

A more recent example may be cited. 
It is reported that the dandies of Buda- 
pest, who used to change hats three 
times a day, appeared hatless a day 
after they saw King Edward VIII of 
Eng and going the rounds of the shops 
bareheaded. 


I shall close with an example of an 
impropriety committed by a group of 
persons in order to spare the feelings 
of guests who had unintentionally of- 
fended them. A few years ago an 
American medical mission in Yemen 
applauded as a brass band played the 
Star-Spangled Banner in their honor. 
Though the Yeminis consider handclap- 
ping a despicable custom, they ll 
joined with their guests in clapping.1!2 

Evucene S. McCartney 

University of Michigan 

NoTEs 

1 The Persians greatly esteemed the eagle, the 
king of birds. When an heir to the throne was 
born, they assigned special nurses to mold the 
child’s nose to imitate the curved beak of the 
eagle and to make him royal in other respects. 
See Olympiodorus 1, 16, apparently commenting 
on Plato, Alcibiades I 121 D. I know the Olym- 
piodorus reference only through a quotation in 
Greek by D. W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek 
Birds (London, 1926), p. 6. 

2 Athenaeus 6.249 A. There was a proverb that, 
if you live with a lame man, you will begin to 
limp. See Plut., Mor. 4 A; Apostolius 2.94; 
Macarius 6.90. 


tion); cf. 26 B. In this connection one thinks of 
Hawthorne’s story ‘“‘The Great Stone Face.’’ In 
it the prolonged contemplation of a face formed 
by rocks finally causes the face of a beholder to 
assume its nobility and grandeur. 

5 Athenaeus 6.248 F (C. B. Gulick’s transla- 
tion). 

6 Plut. Mor. 53 F (F. C. Babbitt’s translation). 
Court flatterers also insinuated themselves into 
the good graces of kings by imitating their 
voices (Plut. Mor. 800 A). 

7 The numerous courtiers, court ladies, and 
attendants that accompanied the kings and 
queens of Ur in death seem to have done so 
willingly, for their remains show no signs of 
violent or agonizing deaths. ‘‘It is most probable 
that the victims walked to their places, took 
some kind of drug . . . and lay down in order; 
after the drug had worked, whether it produced 
sleep or death, the last touches were given to 
their bodies and the pit was filled in.’’ See Sir 
Leonard Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees (Penguin 
_ 1954), pp. 44-50. The quotation is on page 

8 The story is quoted by C. H. Beeson, A 
Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago, 1925), p. 94. 
For a tale about goats see Plut. Mor. 776 F. 

9 The Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 30, 1954, p. 
143. I have not been able to find the source on 
which the Post’s account is based. 

1° OEuvres philosophiques de M. Helvétius 
(London, 1791), Vol. III, pp. 139-40. The story 
seems incredible, but it is told in all seriousness 
and has been repeated as literally true. Perhaps 
it contains some humor of exaggeration, like the 
words of a columnist: ‘“‘When Premier Malenkov 
in Moscow sneezes, Communists everywhere blow 
their noses.”’ 

11 Iles Brody, Gone with the Widsors (Phila. 
1953), p. 154. Cf John Webster, The Duchess of 
Malfi, Act III, Se. II: 

‘“‘When I wax gray, I shall have all the court 

Powder their hair with arras to be like me.” 

12 Harry Hoogstrall, ‘‘Yemen Opens the Door 
to Progress,’’ The National Geographic Magazine, 
CI (Feb., 1952), 236. 
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Hellenism in Eighteenth - Century 
Germany 


F ALL THE PEOPLES of Europe, the 

Germans cherish a hopeless pas- 
sion for the absolute; they are unique 
in the ardour with which they pursue 
ideas and seek to transform them into 
realities. Their great achievements, 
their failures and tragic history are all 
full of this dangerous idealism, an 
idealism which has left its mark on 
German literature—long periods of 
slavish imitation of foreign literature, 
unbalanced enthusiasms — but which 
has also been responsible for highly 
criginal and _ beautiful monuments, 
deeply philosophical in content. Poets 
create their own visions of life, but 
German poets have always sought in- 
spiration from the philosopher for their 
vision of the world, seeking for abso- 
lute beauty in the realm of absolute 
truth. 


The Renaissance took the form of a 
religious reformation in Germany. 
Truth was far more important than 
beauty; philosophy thus began to usurp 
the inspirational function of religion 
for the poet. Luther took from Chris- 
tianity the mythological element, that 
combination of beauty and truth for 
which the Germans have always been 
seeking. The Christianity bequeathed 
by Luther to Germany was barren of 
beauty and lacking in that mystical 
profundity which philosophy had to 
supply. 


The result on poetry of the Reforma- 
tion was the decline of popular tradi- 
tion with its national characteristics; 
it was swamped by foreign influences, 
in particular by baroque elements, 
which all but choked the life out of 
the poetry. In the early years of the 
18th century, the pendulum swung 
backwards towards reason and taste: 
the Swiss scholars Bodmer and Breit- 
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inger raised a plea for imagination and 
the miraculous. Klopstock heralded a 
rebirth of German literature with the 
flood of emotion and the music of his 
verse. But the real inspiration came 
from Winckelmann’s discovery of an 
absolute standard of beauty, the Greek 
perfection which has _ haunted the 
dreams of German poets to this day. 


Winckelmann’s Greece was the es- 
sential factor in the development of 
German poetry throughout the latter 
half of the 18th century and the whole 
of the 19th. Greece has _ profoundly 
modified the whole trend of modern 
civilization, and Germany is the su- 
preme example of her spiritual tyr- 
anny. The extent of Greek influence 
is incalculable throughout Europe, but 
its intensity is at its highest in Ger- 
many. Tyranny always breeds rebel- 
lion, and there is strong evidence of 
resistance to the beauty of Greek po- 
etry throughout European literature. 
The Germans outdid the rest of Europe 
in the violence of their rebellion—the 
romantics and _ naturalistic writers 
went to extremes to free themselves 
of the Greeks. But if poets such as 
Milton and Racine have been deeply 
influenced by the Greeks, the Germans 
must be unique in having suffered an 
impact so terrific that it took the form 
of fate. 


The first phase in the classicism of 
the 18th century is represented by the 
unimaginative vision of Gottsched; 
nothing more need be said about him. 
The representative of the second phase 
was Johann Joachim Winckelmann. 
The waves of the disturbance he cre- 
ated are still washing up on 20th-cen- 
tury shores; he was the discoverer of 
ancient beauty for northern Europe. In 
his famous phrase, ‘‘edle Einfalt und 
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’ 


stille Grosse,’’ he revealed what the 
Renaissance had not understood—that 
Greek beauty is a serene thing, that 
its greatness lies in its simplicity. But 
Winckelmann was fundamentally an 
antiquarian with an uncanny faculty for 
casting his mind back into a remote 
past; unfortunately he was incapable 
of linking up the past with the present, 
and thereby giving the present greater 
depth and fullness. His Greek gods 
were beautiful ‘‘eidola’’ of humanity, 
but nonetheless lifeless gods of the mu- 
seum. He prepared the way for the 
coming of the gods of Greece, but his 
failure to reconcile these symbols of 
ancient beauty with the ideals of his 
world prevented him from witnessing 
the triumphal entry of the Greek gods 
into German literature. He saw little 
or nothing of the best Greek sculpture, 
and yet he perceived its essential fea- 
ture from debased copies. His work 
has, of course, been superseded, but 
his conception of art as an organic 
growth is one of the great achieve- 
ments of the human mind. 


Winckelmann’s gift was the discov- 
ery of a golden age which had actually 
existed—an age so great, happy, har- 
monious and sublime, expressive of the 
fundamental beauty of life. Further- 
more it was a world in which tragedy 
had been worsted; Winckelmann right- 
ly said that Greek art and literature 
banished passion and suffering, or at 
least depicted them beautifully, as 
softened by being borne with nobility 
and greatness of soul. The essence of 
Winckelmann’s aesthetics is contained 
in his Gedanken itiber die Nachahmung 
der griechischen Werke in der Ma- 
lerei  Bildhauer-Kunst (1754), 
which exerted a remarkable inspira- 
tional force on his contemporaries. 
Baroque sculptors aimed at pictur- 
esqueness and complexity in grouping, 
at the expression of movement and 
passion; Winckelmann _ instinctively 
knew that this was not Greek. The 
‘‘Laokoon’’ embodied for him a _ per- 


fect law of art; he wrote: 


The universal, dominant characteristic of 
Greek masterpieces, finally, is noble sim- 
plicity and serene greatness in the pose as 
well as in the expression. The depths of the 
sea are always calm, however wild and 
stormy the surface; and in the same way 
the expression in Greek figures reveals 
greatness and composure of souls in the 
throes of whatever passions. This spirit is 
depicted in Laokoon’s face, and not in the 
face alone, in spite of the most violent 
sufferings. The pain which is manifest in 
all the muscles and sinews of the body, and 
which one almost seems to feel oneself, 
without aid from the face or other parts, 
when one contemplates the painful contrac- 
tion; this pain, I say, nevertheless does not 
express itself with any violence either in 
the face, or in the position as a whole. This 
Laokoon, unlike the hero in Virgil’s poem, 
is raising no dreadful cry. The opening of 
the mouth does not admit of this. It is 
rather an oppressed and anxious sigh. The 
pain of the body and greatness of the soul 
are equally balanced throughout the com- 
position of the figure, and seem to cancel 
each other out. Laokoon suffers, but he 
suffers like Sophocles’ Philoctetes; his 
misery pierces us to the soul; but we should 
like to be able to bear anguish in the man- 
ner of this great man. 


Winckelmann propounded his main 
thesis of simplicity, serenity and great- 
ness, and then, looking upon the object, 
he sees the depths and tumult of the 
soul. Greatness of soul, he affirmed, 
is best seen in a position of repose; 
the curious thing is that he tried to 
prove this contention by means of the 
Laokoon, which is all passion and 
movement. The important thing is that 
he did see the distinctive qualities of 
Greek art, as though he were in a 
trance, and it would seem that he was 
uttering truths which did not apply to 
the object before him, but which were 
associated with it in his mind. His 
aesthetic message was that the imita- 
tion of sensuous beauty in nature and 
spiritual beauty in man, the combina- 
tion of the beautiful and the sublime 
by means of nobility, simplicity and 
serenity, could be attained only by 
studying and imitating the Greeks. We 
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may resent that the gods of Greece 
were to Winckelmann only beautiful al- 
legories, but the fact remains that to 
him the gods had ruled over a world 
of freer, happier fancy, more congenial 
to him than the world he had to live in, 
and that he did, by his vision of the 
Ancient World, open the wor!'d of an- 
cient art to the 18th century. 


The self-satisfaction of this age of 
enlightenment was rudely disturbed by 
a wave of militant individualism which 
sprang from that amazing source of 
spiritual energy, Rousseau, i.e., the 
era of “Sturm und Drang’’. One would 
have thought that this age, with its 
condemnation of classical regularity, 
would not have much time for the gods 
of Greece, yet it was this very “Sturm 
und Drang’’ which gave new life to 
those remote gods. The fact is, their 
predecessors had called so frequently 
and familiarly on the gods that the 
latter had lost almost all their appeal. 
But Rousseau and his young German 
disciples, by repudiating this moribund 
tradition and baroque artificiality, pre- 
pared the way for a deeper and truer 
appreciation of ant quity than Europe 
had yet known. 


The youthful Goethe attacked the 
cold, yet frivolous effigies of Wieland’s 
Greek gods in his Gotter, Helden und 
Wieland, but his is really an attack on 
Wieland. His most effective reply to 
Wieland, which utterly destroyed the 
latter’s would-be Greek world, is to be 
found in his magnificent Prometheus: 


Cover thy spacious heaven, Zeus, 

With clouds of mist 

And, like the boy who lops 

The thistles’ heads, 

Disport with oaks and mountain-peaks. 


The gods of Greece that Prometheus 
defied: 


I know nought poorer 

Under the sun, than ye Gods! 
Ye nourish painfully, 

With sacrifices 

And votive prayers 

Your majesty. 


were more living and terrible than 
Wieland’s puppets. In the fate of 
Prometheus, the ‘Sturm und Drang”’ 
found something which responded to 
their own rebel souls, and unlike the 
partisans of the rococo, and like young 
Titans, they alone could appreciate the 
titanic majesty of the Olympics. Their 
craving for life and reality and per- 
sonality made the return of the Greek 
gods into poetry possible’ again. 
Goethe’s achievement was mad2 pos- 
sible by Herder’s teaching; he had 
learned from Winckelmann, but he had 
also learned to look for living gods in 
Greece and he, first, invested these 
gods of antiquity with a modern ethical 
ideal. Herder made the gods of Greece 
the champions of a new humanity by 
fighting the Christian antagonism to 
Greek mythology, and his cry of 
‘“‘Humanitat”’ represents the place that 
Greece and Christianity have in the 
development of humanity. 


The third phase of German classi- 
cism in the 18th century is represent- 
ed by the mature Goethe and Schiller, 
who devoted their energies towards 
bringing the gods of Greece into honour 
again, not by repudiating their splendid 
beginnings of the ‘‘Sturm und Drang”’, 
but by reconciling these new horizons 
with the old. 

Schiller was never able to throw off 
entirely his earlier influences; he was 
never able to see the Greek world as 
a reality, the Homeric heroic world 
was never an immediate impression; 
the ancient world became instead an 
abstraction, an ideal, a philosophical 
deduction. But this ‘‘vision splendid”’ 
of Schiller’s, expressed in Die Gotter 
Griechenlands, opened the doors and 
the gods of Greece came back at last 
to modern poetry; this great poem ex- 
pressed the poet’s longing for our lost 
childhood, the gods of Greece being 
symbolic of an age of gold: 

O’er the lovely world whilst you were 

reigning, 

Governing with happiness’ soft hand 

Generations blissful neath your training, 
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Lovely beings of a fabled land — 

Whilst yet rapturous was the ritual 
dancing, 

Oh how different then, and better far 

Were those times which crowned your 
shrines entrancing, 

Venus Amathusia! 


Lovely world, where are you? Gracious 
seeming 

Flower of nature’s spring-time, oh come 
back! 

In the fairy-land of poet’s dreaming 

Lives alone your legendary track. 

Silent as the grave the fields are mourn- 
ing, 

Not one god-head doth appear to me, 

And alas! of all that radiant dawning 

Shadows only can I see. 


But without Herder and the “Sturm 
und Drang” there could have been no 
“‘Gotter Griechenlands’’. Indeed, to 
many critics, Herder had already said 
all that was to be said: ‘‘Wo bist du, 
geliebtes Griechenland, voll schoner 
Gotter und Jugendgestalten, voll Wahr- 
heit in Triige und Trug voll schdner 
Wahrheit. Deine Zeit ist dahin.’’ To 
Schiller, the ‘‘Gédtter Griechenlands”’ 
represent an ideal of harmonious beau- 
ty which has vanished from the world, 
and, like so many of his fellow-country- 
men, Schiller is fleeing from a dis- 
cordant present into an idealized past. 
This type of Hellenism is built on a 
dualism made up, not of an exotic cul- 
ture, but of a pietism which forms a 
constant factor in the spiritual life of 
the Germans, bringing forth the eter- 
nal cry of ‘‘Entsagung’’; but there is 
also a thirst for a serener world which 
knows no such ‘‘Entsagung’’. The gods 
of Greece become the guardians of the 
ideal, to be conjured up when the spirit 
is in tribulation or when the craving 
for beauty is greater than the demands 
of the moral life. The importance of 
Schiller’s vision lies, not in its criti- 
cism of the present, but in the gods 
themselves. 


At no period of German history have 
the gods of Greece played a more har- 
monious role than at this period. Schil- 
ler’s gods were 


‘‘schGne Wesen aus 


dem Fabelland’’, shadows adorned with 
infinite ‘“‘Anmut und Wirde’’, but in 
the land of the ideal they reigned un- 
disputed and undisputable. They are 
not heathen gods to be relegated to 
the Christian hell, nor do they stand 
for anti-Christian joy; they are held 
up as a contrast to the imperfect world 
of sorrow under Christian monotheism. 
In Schiller’s mind, however, the anti- 
thesis is largely aesthetic, since he had 
no thought of antagonism to Christian- 
ity, any more than had Herder. Schiller 
sought for conciliation, not strife—his 
whole life was a search for harmony 
—between sense and spirit, inclination 
and duty. Thus he sought to reconcile 
the gods of Greece and the modern 
world. 


It was not given to Schiller to realize 
such a dream; his was a tragic mind, 
and, like all tragic poets, he could 
never reconcile this antithesis. Goethe, 
a much truer Hellenist, with the serene 
mind of the mature classicist, never 
saw antagonism in the world; the cre- 
ated universe—matter and spirit, na- 
ture and art, the past and the present 
—was one and indivisible. He did not 
need to seek for a harmonious solution 
to the dualism of the world, since har- 
mony was to him always present. 


Goethe entered into full possession 
of antique beauty in Italy: 


Welche Seligkeit ward mir Sterblichem! 
Traum’ ich? Empfanget 

Dein ambrosisches Haus, Jupiter Vater, 
den Gast? 

Ach! hier lieg’ ich und strecke nach 
deinen Knieen die Hande 

Flehend aus. O vernimm, Jupiter Xenius, 
mich! ... 

Bist du der wirkliche Gott? O dann so 
verstosse den Gastfreund 

Nicht von deinem Olymp wieder zur Erde 
hinab! 

(Romische Elegien, VII) 


There he received the consecration of 
Apollo and from that moment his alle- 
giance to the old gods never wavered. 
To Homer Goethe returned in his Her- 
mann und Dorothea, with Homer he 
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measured himself in his Achilleis. 
Would it be too great a flight of fancy 
to see, in the union of Faust and Hel- 
ena, the crowning contribution of Ger- 
many’s classic age to the conciliation 
of the ancient gods and the modern 
world? For Goethe, as for Byron, 
Greece was not so much a past civil- 
ization but a living idea. Both in the 
letter and the spirit, Goethe was the 
greatest Hellenist of his age, but even 
he was not immune to the nemesis that 
has pursued Hellenism in our time, 
estrangement from the present. His 
realism prevents it from becoming en- 
tirely petrified; he saw the beauty of 
Greece, but his great wisdom told him 
that this ideal of Greek beauty in truth 
belonged to a vanished past and could 
only be recaptured to be lost again. 
Goethe was never so romantic as when 
he was classica!; he longed for the vi- 
sion to remain—‘‘Verweile doch, du 
bist so sch6n’’—and yet he realized 
that, though the vision must disappear, 
its beauty, the monuments of its art 
and thought, wi'l remain to raise us if 
we have loved them above all vul- 
garity in taste and moral allegiance. 
This we cannot do entirely and live in 
the modern world; the old gods must 
pass back, with the advancing years, 
into cold, white marble again. 


Various factors combined to produce 
the inevitable reaction to this idealized 
vision of the Greek world, and being 
German the reaction was violent: the 
gods of Greece became once more the 
gods of heathendom, the new era her- 
alded the revival of a personal Chris- 
tianity bringing with it the old passion- 
ate self-abnegation of mysticism and 
pietism. There was, however, one man 
who lived a denial of all this, a man 
whose devotion to the Greeks had an 
intensity which surpassed by far that 
of Schiller and Gcethe--Friedrich H6l- 
derlin, probably the greatest poet the 
Germans have prceduced. He differs 
from other poets and visionaries in 
having practically no contact with real 


life; he was a spiritual freak, a pure 
poet, living by inspiration and dying 
whenever his inspiration deserted him. 
Hélderlin clung to Hellenism with al 
his unbalanced soul; it did not repre- 
sent to him a golden age of the past 
but an intense reality, and the Greek 
gods were to be worshipped as living 
gods, living in the nature around him. 


Hdlderlin had acquired a view of the 
Greeks and Greek life, which gave him 
an ideal of man, society and life. Greek 
poetry meant more to him than philos- 
ophy and he saw it as a reflection, an 
expression of Greek life, and then as an 
influence on it; he saw the unity of 
Greek life as the important thing, and 
more clearly than his predecessors he 
saw the aesthetic values in Greek life 
as a whole. Hodlderlin has been accused 
of seeing Greek life as an ideal and of 
indulging a nostalgia for it; this is 
rather a crude way of suggesting a 
lack of originality and thought on his 
part, which is not the case. He had 
an ideal of his own, an ideal of life, 
and he sought constantly to find a solu- 
tion to the problem of human life in 
the spirit of life. The Greeks, for him, 
had found a solution which was in the 
spirit of life; their existence had been 
a full development of the potentiality 
of life, individually and communally. 
Such a perfect nature, this ideal of life, 
acquired for Hoé'derlin a degree of the 
divine, or as he says in Hyperion— 
“Der Mensch ist aber ein Gott, sobald 
er Mensch ist. Und ist er ein Gott, so 
ist er sch6n.’’ On this basis, the Greeks 
are referred to as the divine people, 
the people amongst whom the god 
lives. This ideal of natural perfection 
Holderlin saw in the collective and in- 
dividual life of the Athenians, as the 
unique example of natural develop- 
ment in the happiest circumstances of 
time, place, climate and in the most 
perfect form. There was always some- 
thing Athenian in Holderlin’s hero and 
he never separated his ideal of life 
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from Athenian example. From. this 
central belief, the principal forms of 
man’s activity derive naturally and 
easily: ‘‘Man and God are identical in 
perfect nature; man, wishing to be con- 
scious of himself, projects an image 
of himself, of his own perfection and 
beauty. Thus he gives himself his gods 
and art is born. By means of art, the 
‘god-like’ man renews himself. The 
love of this beauty is religion.’’ (Pea- 
cock, p. 68). This kind of aesthetic 
philosophy embraces life in its totality 
and unity, or as Holderlin translated 
Heraclitus ‘‘das eine in sich selber Un- 
terschiedene’’. It was this unity which 
distinguished Greek life and which was 
so much admired by Hélderlin and oth- 
er great German writers. 


Holderlin’s romance Hyperion con- 
tains what he knew, thought and 
dreamt about the Greeks—full of his 
searchings and questionings, heavy 
with an idealism which ends in frus- 
tration. The poetry of Hyperion is to 
be found in the elegy Der Archipelagus; 
the spiritual background is the same, 
but there is also a vision, not merely 
a yearning for a certain culture and 
ideal. This is the greatest of Holder- 
lin’s poems — others, e.g. Brot und 
Wein, may be more grandiose, but this 
is the most beautiful, an organic whole, 
full of his ideal of natural organization. 
The subject is his ideal of perfect life 
in its Greek manifestation developing 
freely and harmoniously under the in- 
fluence of the sensitive spirit and or- 
ganic nature. But it is not just a poem 
about the Greeks. At no time does he 
express a longing to have been born a 
Greek, but he does look forward to a 
renaissance of Greek life: 

O the children of Fortune, the godly! do 

they now wander 

Afar with the fathers at home, forgetful 

of fateful days, 

Yonder by Lethe’s stream? 

yearning make them return? 

Shall mine eye never see them? Alas, by 

the thousand paths 

Of the verdant earth shall the seeking one 

never find you, 


Shall us 


God-like beings, and was it for this that 
I heard 

Your story, the legend about you, that 
ever in mourning my soul 

Downwards before it is time should flee to 
your shades? 


The historical form is of no real im- 
portance, but what really does matter 
is the spirit and the life which can be 
effective at any time. The actual sub- 
ject matter is the victory of the Greeks 
over the Persians, a most vital mo: 
ment in Greek history, for did not this 
event assert that the life can produce 
perfect forms? But for Holderlin the 
event becomes symbolic of the triumph 
of his ideals; without this driving and 
vivid symbolism, the poem would be 
merely narrative. 


There is another element in Hdlder- 
lin’s Hellenism which did not preoc- 
cupy Goethe or Schiller; it is German 
Protestantism. His later poetry, writ- 
ten when on the verge of madness, 
represents a painful, brain-splitting at- 
tempt to reconcile the Greek gods and 
Christ, to separate Christ from the 
Church and make Him the descendent 
of the Greek gods. The poem Patmos 
expresses this violent disorder, this 
hopeless attempt to reconcile violent 
opposites, a poem of flashing genius 
but touching and tender at the sight of 
this giant reaching for the unattain- 
aole. The opening lines are redolent 
of the despair but also of the belief 
which has blinded Holderlin: 

Near is 

The God, and hard to grasp 


But where there is danger, 
The saving powers grow too. 


As we read on, we find something more 
moving than the images of Revelation, 
a heart-breaking lament and desperate, 
sobbing leaps from one pinnacle to the 
next. 


Hdlderlin is the last in the line of 
writers to whom  Winckelmann’s 
Greece had keen handed down as a 
living tradition, and he had no fellow- 
ers of his own. To all intents and pur- 
poses he is a discovery of the 20th 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


G. P. Shipp, Studies in the Language of 
Homer (Cambridge, University Press, 
1953) [Cambridge Classical Studies, vol. 
8] x & 155 pp. $3.75. 


THE VOLUME under review is no. 8 in 
the Transactions of the Cambridge Phil- 
ological Society. Three main studies com- 
prise the work: the suffix -phi, similes, and 
contraction in the Iliad to which the whole 
volume is devoted. 


The suffix -phi which is cognate to the 
Sanskrit instrumental plural -bh- and Classi- 
cal Armenian -b- from the parent Indo- 
European -bhi- spreads to other cases in 
Greek, whose five cases suggest a high 
degree of case syncretism, as compared 
with Sanskrit or Slavic. With the dative 
it may function as a sociative which shows 
clearly its origin as an instrumental. In 
locative use it is not so clear, however, 
but it is well known that the Greek dative 
is formally an old locative and often func- 
tions as such, The author is hard pressed 
to explain how it spread to the genitive. 
Certain Greek dialects, notably Arcadian, 
actually use a dative with apo and es. The 
monoecete iphi and ochesphi are taken as 
the starting point and all other forms and 
functions arose analogically, which seems 


a bold statement to this reviewer. 

A study of the linguistic characteristics 
in the similes reveals late forms with an 
almost complete lack of archaisms. Homer 
in this respect is far removed from primi- 
tive art. An appendix (pp. 73-79) lists the 
words used only in similes. It seems that 
the author might have benefited some from 
M. Leumann’s Homerische Worter (Basel, 
1950) which I find mentioned nowhere in 
the present book, but I note too that his 
preface is signed—Sydney 1952. 


Finally, a chapter on Contraction (pp. 104- 
136) adds considerably to Fr. Bechtel, Die 
Vocalcontraction bei Homer (Halle, 1908). 
Two short chapters follow: the use of the 
short forms of the prepositions ana, kata, 
para, hupo and the masculine and neuter 
forms of the perfect active participle. 


What is now needed is a similar volume 
on the Odyssey. And it ought to be done by 
someone who is sympathetic to the Unity 
of Homer. It has become the fashion for 
linguists to look upon the Odyssey as a 
work compiled from note-books collected 
by someone who had in the dim past read 
the Iliad. 

Rosert T. MEYER 


Catholic University of America 


century, with the notable exception of 
Nietzsche who loved him. But the line 
breaks off with Hdlderlin and the 
Greece of Winckelmann’s dreams van- 
ished with him: 


But it is our fate 
To find no resting-place, 
And suffering men 
Dwindle and fall 
Blindly from one 
Hour to the next, 
Hurled like water 
From rock to rock 
Downwards for years to uncer- 
tainty. 


G. L. Hai 
The University of British Columbia 
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Andreae Fricii Modrevii De Republica 
emendanda, ed. Casimirus Kumaniecki. 
Warsaw, 1953, Panstwowy Instytut Wy- 
dawniczy. Pp. 561. Zl] 60. 


THE Opera omnia of Andrzej Frycz 
Modrzewski (1503-1572), the great  po- 
litical and social reformer of Poland, is 
auspiciously inaugurated with a new and 
critical edition of his principal work on 
the reformation of the state. Three editions 
appeared during Modrzewski’s lifetime un- 
der his personal supervision. The first was 
yublished at Cracow in 1551 (=K in the 
apparatus), but only three of the five books 
were printed; books IV and V, on the 
church and on education, were controversial 
and it was thought wiser to omit them. 
In 1554 he published a second revised and 
complete edition of all five books at Basel 
(=A), and a third, containing his own fur- 
ther corrections and emendations also at 
Basel in 1559 (=—B). This last text forms 
the basis for the present edition but the 
apparatus gives the readings of the first 
two editions. Professor Kumaniecki has oc- 
casionally accepted a reading from one or 
both of the earlier editions, as it would 
appear, quite justifiably. 


Modrzewski was a Pole of the gentry 
who had studied at Wittenberg, knew Mel- 
ancthon and Erasmus and other humanists, 
and had traveled in Germany, France and 
Italy. His Latin is that of a well trained 
sixteenth century humanist. He quotes eas- 
ily from Aristotle and Plato (in humanist 
translations), Scripture, the Latin classics 
and the Fathers. His approach to political 
problems is moral and consciously anti- 
Macchiavellian, It will be remembered that 
the powerful queen, Bona Sforza, had 
brought Italian counsellors with her, and 
Modrzewski quite obviously felt called upon 
to counteract their influence. His leading 
political demand is justice for the peasant- 
ry, and equality of peasant and noble be- 
fore the law. His ecclesiastical position 
was neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant. 
He hoped to bring about a union of both 
wings, into a Christian church with the 
best of both worlds. He inveighs against 
the luxury and cynicism of the Roman 
clergy in Poland, and projects an educa- 
tional program which will show all classes 
of society the benefits to be derived from 
the spread of learning and mutual under- 
standing. 


The treatise was translated during his 
lifetime into French and German, and par- 
tially into Spanish, and was carefully read 


This text dees not have an 
index, which is promised for a later vol- 
ume in the Opera omnia. Here and there 
one might wish for more precise biblio- 


by Grotius. 


graphical data in the apparatus. In the 
ease of multiple translations of Greek 
works, Professor Kumaniecki could have 
told us which version Modrzewski was us- 
ing. I refer for example to the Pseudo- 
Dionysius—of whom there were at least 
five medieval and humanistic translations, 
several of which are in manuscripts in the 
Jagellonian collection in Cracow—and to 
the Ignatian letters. Not a little remains 
to be done on the sources of his thought, 
but the present edition will greatly facili- 
tate that search. 


S. Harrison THOMSON 
University of Colorado 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR 1956-1957 


The American Academy in Rome is 
offering a limited number of fellow- 
ships in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, musical composition, painting, 
sculpture, history of art, and classical 
studies. 


The fellowships carry a stipend of 
$1,250 a year, round trip transportation 
between New York and Rome, studio 
space, residence at the Academy, and 
and additional travel allowance. Spe- 
cial research fellowships, offered only 
in classical studies and art history, 
carry a stipend of $2,500 a year and 
residence at the Academy. 


Applications and submissions of 
work, in the form prescribed, must be 
received at the Academy’s New York 
office by December 30, 1955. Requests 
for details should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Fellowships are awarded on evidence 
of ability and achievement, and are 
open to citizens of the United States 
for one year beginning October 1, 1956, 
with a possibility of renewal. 
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The Father of Western Gastronomy 


(Read before CAMWS, Chicago, April 1955) 


HERE MOMENTOUS stirrings 

on our planet at the end of the 
Fourth Century before Christ. For 
Alexander, the Great Macedonian, was 
shaping an empire which was to ex- 
tend from Greece to India. Outside its 
reaches, from Spain to Italy, the shores 
of the Mediterranean were dotted with 
Greek cities. In South France there 
were such familiar names as Massilia 
(Marseilles), Avennio, (Avignon), and 
Nisaea (Nice). In South Italy, Neap- 
olis (Naples), Posidonia (later Paes- 
tum, destined to become famous for 
its roses; and remarkable today for its 
beautiful Greek temples). 


Be’ow Posidonia, in the instep of the 
Italian boot, had been the city of Sy- 
baris, proverbial for good food and 
delicate living; and home of the ear- 
liest copyright law known: any chef 
inventing a particularly choice dish 
might patent it; and no one else was 
permitted to serve that recipe for a 
whole year. On the island of Sicily was 
the powerful seaport state of Syracuse, 
destroyer of Athenian fleets, and itself 
a growing center of culture. And so 
numerous were Greek towns in Sicily 
and in South Italy that these were 
known colloquially as Magna Graecia, 
or Great Greece. For the course of 
migration, if not yet of empire, had 
moved west. 


The achievements in art in the Fifth 
Century were now being followed in 
the Fourth Century, by a blossoming 
of the sciences, and a blossoming of 
what some of us consider to be the 
Queen of arts and sciences, namely: 
gastronomy, the delights of good eat- 
ing. In gastronomy it was the Sicilian 
Greeks who took the lead. Sicily’s chefs 
were soon in demand all over the 
Greek world. Their sauces became fa- 
mous. Its cheeses were exported every- 
where. Cooks travelled to Sicily from 
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all the Mediterranean to study their 
art. Into this picture came the first 
great gastrologer of the Western 
World, the Homer of epicures, the 
Brillat-Savarin of the Greeks, a man 
by the name of Archestratus. 


Of the factual details of Archestratus’ 
life little is known. He was born in 
Sicily, either at Syracuse or Gela. He 
lived in the second half of the Fourth 
Century, B.C. Nothing else. Nothing 
else, that is, excepting two important 
items, to endear him to gourmets for- 
ever. For Archestratus travelled over 
all the known lands and seas, ‘“‘testing 
carefully the delights of the stomach,”’ 
with the high aim of describing ac- 
curately ‘‘whatever and wherever 
there is anything best that is eatable 
or drinkable.’’! This information he 
then proceeded to write into enthusi- 
astic hexameters in a magnum opus 
known as ‘“Gastrology,’’? a work be- 
loved by ancient epicures, and by them 
ranked with Homer. 


It was at about this time that Aris- 
totle was travelling over the known 
world, studying the nature of animals 
and fishes, to found the valuable sci- 
ence of zoology, and he was coming up 
with such items as this: 


The electric ray. This belongs to the 
class of cartilaginous and viviparous fishes. 
It catches small fish for its food by touch- 
ing them, the touch causing them to grow 
numb and motionless.* 


Meantime Archestratus too was trav- 
elling over the known world, studying 
the nature of animals and fishes, to 
found the equally valuable science of 
gastronomy, and he was coming up 
with such items as this: 


The electric ray. Stew it in oil, wine, 
fragrant herbs, and a little grated cheese.* 
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Archestratus was an oenophile, as 
what true gourmet isn’t? He had tried 
the wines from one end of the Medi- 
terranean to the other. He had studied 
carefully the virtues of the grapes from 
the chief vine-growing areas. There 
were many of these. A pretty fair wine 
came from Spain. Massilia, in South 
France, was even then getting a repu- 
tation for the wine it exported. Sicily, 
Italy, the islands of Greece, even 
Phoenicia turned out excellent wines, 
each with its own devoted following. 
But the laurels belonged to the wines 
of the island of Lesbos, in the expert 
and decided opinion of the learned 
‘‘artist of the dinner table:”’ 


Drink an old wine . . . from Lesbos. I 
praise too, the Bylbine wine from sacred 
Phoenicia; but I do not consider it its equal. 
But if you take one taste of it, never having 
tasted it before, you will think at first that 
it has a finer bouquet than the Lesbian; for 
its bouquet lasts a long time. But it is far 
inferior in taste, while the wine of Lesbos 
will seem to you to possess the glory not of 
wine but of ambrosia.* 


Chauvinism we have with us in all 
fields, even alas! in gastronomy, where 
it is least at home. Archestratus con- 
cludes his account of wines by disso- 
ciating himself from all such preju- 
dices: 


(Other wines) simply do not compare 
with Lesbian wine, but there are some 
people who find pleasure in praising what- 
ever grows in their own country.® ; 


At the very time that Archestratus, 
lover of sauces, was savoring the wines 
of the world, Aristotle, founder of sci- 
ences, was examining wine, too, with 
a chilly scientific eye. Wine differs 
from beer, noted Aristotle, in that 
those who drink too much wine fall 
flat on their faces, while those who 
drink beer fall on their backs. For wine 
makes one top-heavy, but beer stupe- 
fies.6 


There are scores of wines named 
and appraised by ancient writers. In 
addition to the differences in color and 
body and flavor, it was noted of one 


wine or another that it was a diuretic, 
aided elimination, helped put you to 
sleep, kept you from sleeping, inflamed 
the stomach, left a hangover, or caused 
a miscarriage (I suppose, in women.) 
Like beer, it was observed, and duly 
recorded, that a large amount of wine 
provided encouragement to singing and 
dancing; without, however, providing 
any great skill in these arts. There 
were many excellent wines besides 
those of Lesbos, the choice of Ar- 
chestratus. He himself recommends 
some others. And many other bons 
vivants had their own favorites. 


It is fascinating to compare what 
gourmets of the remote past enjoyed 
with the tastes of their spiritual de- 
scendants of a more recent day. Fish 
was the great love of Hellenic epicures, 
as it has been a favorite of the French 
and other modern connoisseurs. There 
are some variations in the varieties 
preferred; partly, I suppose, due to 
availability, but partly to less easily 
explained causes. Archestratus seems 
to have numbered among his special 
ichthyological favorites eels, tunny, 
sword-fish, lobster, mullet, sea-bass, 
and—of all things—a variety of shark. 

When discussing eels, particularly 
the variety known as the conger-eel, 
Archestratus speaks very plainly. In 
the course of describing an area off 
the coast of South Italy where the best 
of these were to be found, he says: 


Here you can catch a fine conger-eel, 
which is as much superior to all other fishes 
as the fattest tunny is to the poorest crow- 
fish.? 


But there were excellent eels caught 
off the coast of Rhegium in Italy, and 
in Lake Copais in Greece, and in the 
Strymonian harbor of Macedonia. He 
praises these, and then adds emphat- 
ically: 

In general, it is my belief that the eel is 
king of all viands at the feast and leads the 
way to pleasure. . 


On the tunny, which is still a deli- 
cacy in the Mediterranean, Arches- 
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tratus is carried off into gastronomic 
ecstasy: 


Around the sacred and spacious island of 
Samos you will see the mighty tunny caught 
with great zeal. . . . Of this you must buy 
in summer the cuts you want, without hesi- 
tation, and without debate over price. It is 
excellent, too, in Byzantium, and in Carys- 
tus (in the Aegean, off Euboea). But in the 
glorious island of Sicily, the shores of 
Cephaloedium and Tyndarium nurture far 
better tunnies. And if ever you travel ta 
Hipponium, in sacred Italy ... , far, far the 
best of all are there... .° 


Then for a detailed recipe: 


Get a tail-cut of female tunny, a large 
female tunny, I say, whose mother-city is 
Byzantium. Slice it, and broil it carefully, 
sprinkling on it just a little salt, and basting 
it with olive oil. Eat the slices hot, dipping 
them into a pungent sauce.?° 


Archestratus lavishes praises on 
many other varieties of fish, some of 
which are only tentatively identifiable, 
while others are mere question marks 
in a scholar’s footnote. But he is equal- 
ly fervent when discussing those which 
he does not like. 


Why mention the file-shark, or the broad- 
backed ray? I'd as soon eat an oven-baked 
lizard .. .11 

And the sea-perch, a fish from the Black 
Sea, I say that I deplore, and all those wha 
praise it.!2 

As for the cod... , it has a rather spongy 
flesh, and is in general not tasteful, at least 
not to me. But some praise it very highly.’ 


(I hasten to add that modern author- 
ities are not sure whether or not this 
“cod,’’ Gadus, is closely related to the 
New England cod, Gadus morrhua.) 


It is when this ancient philosopher 
of the dinner table comes to discussing 
that variety of shark known variously 
as ‘‘dog-shark,”’ or ‘“‘the dog,”’ or ‘‘fat 
dog,’’ or ‘‘thresher-shark,’’ that he 
realizes that he is, for the time, a 
missionary, and he is running counter 
to popular tabus. But, as any good epi- 
cure knows, the first and final law of 
gastronomy must be taste. Squeamish- 
ness and traditional habits have al- 


ways imposed limitations; and at one 
time and in one culture the tabus of 
another seem ridiculous. At one time 
or another, in one place or another, 
people have shuddered at the thought 
of eating frogs, snails, liver, kidney, 
brains, and many other foods con- 
sidered by many to be special deli- 
cacies. 


Of the flesh of this shark, Arches- 
tratus has this to say: 

Not many mortals know of this heavenly 
viand, nor are willing to eat it — those peo- 
ple, that is, who tremble in their souls and 
quake with fear because (as they say) this 
creature is a man-eater. But every fish 
loves human flesh if it can get it. Therefore 
it is the plain duty of all who talk such non- 
sense to become vegetarians .. .'! 


He also gives a recipe for its prepa- 
ration. 

. . . Buy the belly-slices of the dog-shark, 
cut from below the hollow part. Then 
sprinkle them with cummin seed and a 
little salt, and broil. Put nothing else on 
it, my friend, unless it be olive oil. After 
it is broiled, then you may add a sauce and 
all the condiments that go with it... 


For Archestratus never tires of em- 
phasizing one of his basic principles 
of cookery: that delicate and tender 
fish, or cuts of fish, and delicate meats 
and fowl must be prepared simply. 
There may be a sauce ‘“‘on the side,” 
but they are not to be smothered in it. 
Strong sauces are for tough cuts, he 
repeats over and over; a necessary 
admonition in an age when many peo- 
ple ate the meat to get at the sauce. 
For Sicilian sauces had become fa- 
mous, and it was timely for a voice 
carrying some authority to speak up 
for discrimination in their use. 


Thus he speaks on the mullet, an 
ancient favorite of gourmets, and on 
the sea-bass: 


When you come to Miletus, take a mullet 
of the cephalus variety, and a sea-bass. 
They are at their best there . . . (Those in 
other places) have not the fragrant fat of 
the belly, nor is the fat so pungent. But 
those from Miletus, my friend, are of mar- 
velous flavor. Scale them; then bake them 
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whole. Bake them gently, and serve with- 
out any greasy sauce. And let no Syra- 
cusan or Italian Greek come near you when 
you are preparing this dish. For they don’t 
know how to treat delicate fish, but they 
ruin them by pouring cheese all over them, 
and adding vinegar and silphium.!® 


Now, silphium (Latin laser, also 
laserpitium) was a_ strong-flavored 
juice of an herb that grew in Cyrene, 
in North Africa. It was a very expen- 
sive and highly esteemed ingredient of 
ancient sauces. That Archestratus en- 
joyed silphium sauces is very clear, 
but he insists upon discrimination. 

Remember and prepare any tough fish in 
this way (i.e., with a sauce). But a deli- 
cate fish, with flesh that is naturally tender 
and fat, sprinkle with a little salt only, and 
baste with olive oil. For it contains within 
itself the virtue of pleasure.!? 


By far the greatest number of the 
extant fragments of Archestratus’ 
monumental ‘‘Gastrology’’ concern ed- 
ible creatures of the sea; a circum- 
stance which is less surprising when 
one recalls that the Greeks were a 
sea-faring race, like the Scandinavians, 
not at all like the ancient Roman land- 
lubbers; and that while Greek settle- 
ments dotted the entire Mediterranean 
as far west as Spain, and the Black 
Sea as far east as Russia, only rarely 
did they colonize far inland. 


One fragment of Archestratus’ work 
mentions roast gosling, and recom- 
mends that it be prepared ‘‘simply.’’18 
Another refers to the hare, and sug- 
gests broiling it en brochette: the 
pieces to be served while still rare as 
a sort of hers d’oeuvres during the so- 
called symposium, or drinking party. 


As to the hare, there are many ways and 
many techniques for preparing it. This, 
however, is the best; bring the meat 
roasted to the guests while they are drink- 
ing; let it be hot, sprinkled simply with 
salt, and remove it from the spit slightly 
underdone. Let it not trouble you to see 
the divine ichor oozing from the flesh, but 
eat it eagerly. The other methods of pre- 


paring it are utterly superfluous in my eyes 
— gooey sauces with quantities of cheese 
and oil . 


In Archestratus’ day there were two 
quite distinct parts to a dinner party, 
First there was what was known as 
the ‘‘first tables,’’ which was itself a 
fairly complete dinner, but without 
wine. Then these tables were removed. 
Slaves brought out pitchers and basins, 
and the diners washed their hands, 
Other slaves brought garlands and per- 
fumes for the hair. Then the wine ap- 
peared. A master of ceremonies, or 
symposiarch, was chosen. A small li- 
bation was poured out to Zeus, Father 
of the Gods, and the festivities of the 
symposion were ready to start. 


In the absence of television or drive- 
in theatres, these symposia provided 
the favorite form of after-dark enter- 
tainment, and with the right crowd, 
that fine mingling of frivolity and seri- 
ous discussion, so exquisitely described 
in Plato’s ‘‘Symposium.’’ How Arches- 
tratus loved a symposion! 

At a feast always crown your head with 
a garland of the many flowers whic) bloom 
in the fields of earth; and anoint your hair 
with perfumed oil; and on the soft ashes of 
the fire throw myrrh and frankincense, 
Syria’s fragrant fruit, all through the hours. 
And as you sip your wine, let there be 
brought to you these delicacies: pig’s 
paunch and boiled sow’s matrix swimming 
in cummin and vinegar and silphium; and 
tender roast fowl, whichever the season 
affords. But pay no attention to those Syra- 
cusans, who, like frogs, drink without eat- 
ing anything. Do not listen to them; but 
eat, while you drink, the things I tell you 

. This is the way a gentleman should 
Hee... 


In emphasizing the importance of at- 
mosphere, in recommending the de- 
vices used to create an air of festivity, 
and in his singularly modern admonish- 
ment that one should eat during his 
drinking, Archestratus with his power- 
ful influence on gourmets must have 
done much to crystallize ancient habits 
of dining, and to overcome some of 
the excesses of the Syracusan gour- 
mands. 

Boiled sow’s matrix! The vulva of a 


sow which had been slaughtered be- 
fore it had had a litter, or which had 
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been spayed to render it sterile—this 
was one of the top delicacies for the 
ancients. The Greek savant loved truf- 
fles, he loved prawns, the many vari- 
eties of salt-water fish, the beccafico, 
that smell warbler that feeds on figs, 
and he loved razorback clams roasted 
over charcoal; but it is doubtful if any 
delicacy brought forth the raves that 


came from a casserole of sow’s matrix _ 


swimming in one of its various sauces. 
“This is the way that a gentleman 
should live . . .!” 

Archestratus remained the great 
guide of gourmets for many centuries, 
in the Greek world and later in the 
Roman. Nearly six hundred years after 
his time, he is lauded and quoted ger- 
erously by Athenaeus in the ‘‘Deipnoso- 
phists,’’ that fascinating potpourri of 
facts and fancies about foods in which 
he has preserved for us the preceding 
fragments; he is called the ‘‘Hesiod of 
epicures’’, the ‘‘inventive genius of 
cookery’’, the ‘‘man whom you gour- 
mets reverence on a par with Homer’’. 


His maxims were memorized; and at 
the symposia, which he loved so well, 
a favorite quiz program developed, 
with questions such as: ‘‘What fish 
reaches its best flavor in mid-sum- 
mer?’’ or ‘‘Where will you find the best 
barley-meal?’’ or ‘‘What city is famous 
for its cheesecake?’’. According to Ar- 
chestratus, of course. 

Western gourmandise, with Arches- 
tratus as its prophet, reached a high 
among the Classical Greeks. In the art 
cf good dining, of hedypatheia, as in 
other arts, a capsule history would ap- 
parently read as follows. A top period 
among the Hellenes. Under the Ro- 
mans, a sort of care-taker stage, with 
some vulgarization and a spread over 
a larger area. With the dynamic impact 
of puritan Christianity, a long day of 
eclipse, more or less complete. In the 
Renaissance, again a brilliant growth, 
the lead being taken by the cities of 
North Italy. Most recently, the leader- 
ship moves across the Alps to one or 
another of the Northern countries. In 
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the case of gastronomy, to France. 

In the titanic battle of ideas, Chris- 
tian versus Hellenic, which culminated 
in what we call the Middle Ages, there 
was a sort of preliminary skirmish in 
Archestratus’ day. 

For Plato (it will be recalled) had 
outlined his Ideal State; and he had not 
omitted the matter of dining. What 
would the ideal citizen eat ideally in 
the Ideal State? The answer, according 
to Plato: very little. Bread and wine, 
and a few simple relishes. Further- 
more, Plato was well-known in Sicily, 
Archestratus’ home. For had he not 
been invited there to set up his Perfect 
Republic? (Incidentally, it failed.) 

But now the Stoics, disciples of Plato 
and of Socrates, were out-Plato-ing 
Plato. They were travelling about in 
rags and long faces, living on water 
(horrors!), and bread and beans, with 
their eyes peeled on the ‘Highest 
Good.’’ Chrysippus, their leader, was 
horrified at the ‘‘Gastrology”’ of Arches- 
tratus. The pleasures of the stomach, 


Chrysippus charged, were in a class 
with the pleasures of love. This was 
considered a serious charge, and no 
doubt it was, to the Stoics. 

To which the best answer was given 
by that equally great philosopher, Epi- 
curus. Said Epicurus: 

I, for one, cannot conceive of the Highest 
Good, if it does not include the pleasures of 
eating and the pleasures of love.*! 

However that may be, the fragments’ 
of Archestratus bring into focus the 
picture of a man of unsurpassed dis- 
crimination, and sensitivity, and en- 
thusiasm for good eating; truly the 
Father of Gastronomy in the Western 
World. 

ALBERT Rapp 

University of Tennessee 
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Boak includes new interpretations of the rise of early Italian culture and the 
beginnings of Rome plus a new synthesis of the causes of the decline of the 
Roman Empire and classical civilization. The book incorporates the results of 
recent research on the early stages of Roman history and the transition from 
the Roman Empire to the mediaeval Germanic states of western Europe and to 
the Byzantine Empire. 


1955, 570 pages, $6.00 


HELLENIC HISTORY,  rourrs epirion 
by the late George Willis Botsford and Charles Alexander Robinson 


A new magnificently-illustrated edition of a famous text, Hellenic History 
now features fascinating information on recent dramatic excavations in Greece 
— the results of which have altered ideas concerning 2000 years of history. In 
addition to its usual adroit interweaving of social and cultural life with the 
political developments of the period, ‘Botsford and Robinson’ now provides the 
most up-to-date information on the subject available. The principal changes: 
a complete reworking of the chapter on the Bronze Age and a new Appendix 
on the excavations in the Athenian Agora. 


To be published late Fall 1955 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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TRAVEL and STUDY in CLASSICAL LANDS 


THE AMERICAN A TOUR OF GREECE, CRETE 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL AND EGYPT 


STUDIES AT ATHENS Dates — Athens, August 10, to Cairo, August 29 
(Summer Session) Price $379 to $595 


W B.D Lu Date Itinerary Date Itinerary 
Aug. 10, 11 Athens Aug. 21 Hagia Triada, 
12 Marathon, Sunium Phaestos 
Columbia Unversity 22 ‘Corinth 
Director Daphne, Eleusis Athens 
. Delphi, Thebes Athens, New York 
Olympia or Cairo 
June 30 - August 11 Sparta, Mistra i 
Tiryns, Mycenae 
Cost $490 includes tuition, board, Epidauros, Athens 
room, and all expenses on trips to Crete, Knossos 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth 
and the Argolid, Sparta, Martineia, The above tour may be preceded by a large choice of 
Olympia, etc. itineraries throughout Europe 


AMERICAN COLLEGE COUNCIL FOR SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 


Classical Civilization 
Ruys CARPENTER, Pu.D. 
Bryn Mawr 
Director 


Approximately June 20 - August 25 
$975 includes everything but transatlantic fares 


Come ‘will be of de woubs duration — three weeks in Greece and the Greek Islands, one week 
in Southern Italy and Sicily, two weeks in Rome — and it will give six semester hours of credit. 
The great heritage of Ancient Greece and Rome will be studied under the finest leadership. 


MEMBER COLLEGES 


Amherst College Ohio Wesleyan University Swarthmore College 
Barnard College Radcliffe College Sweet Briar College 
Bryn Mawr College Randolph-Macon University of Chicago 
Goucher College Woman's College University of Virginia 
Mount Holyoke College Scripps College Vassar College 
Oberlin College Smith College Wheaton College 


For Full Information Write DEPARTMENT D 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Newton Massachusetts 
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